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James Buchanan and the Crisis of the Union 


By FRANK Wysor KLINGBERG 


In the eighty-three years since the election of Abraham Lincoln, there 
has been a compression of events which places the firing upon Fort 
Sumter, on April 12, 1861, hard upon the heels of the Republican vic- 
tory at the polls on November 6, 1860. The magnitude of the Civil 
War itself has tended to telescope the important one hundred and fifty 
days of possible compromise which intervened. Yet there is good reason 
to believe that President James Buchanan, as well as many other leaders, 
expected to avoid open conflict. The mood of the country had sobered 
at the realization that a sectional party had elected a president. Public 
opinion, in general, was entirely remote from the thought of war.’ In 
the Ohio Valley, for example, the hour of decision was still half a year 
away. South of the Ohio the tier of border states which had voted for 
John Bell was ready to work despetately for compromise and Union. 
It is, of course, now well known that no complete consolidation of 
Opinion ever occurred either in the North or in the South.? 

The mass of opinion in the country found expression, therefore, on 
December 3, 1860, when Buchanan clearly enunciated his position as 

1For an able summary of divided sentiment in the South, see Avery Craven, The 
Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861 (University, La., 1939), 1-30, and especially pp. 4-6. 
For attitudes in the border states and the North and Middle-West, the shades of opinion 
are quickly summarized in Carl Russell Fish, The American Civil War (New York, 1937), 
69-70, 75-78, and in Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War (New York, 1942), 13-30. 

2 An especially vivid picture of the sustained clash of opinion in the crucible of Ten- 
nessee is contained in E. Merton Coulter, William G. Brownlow: Fighting Parson of the 
Southern Highlands (Chapel Hill, 1937), 134-77. Also significant of the monographs 
which have tended to illuminate controversies within each state are Jonas Viles, “Sections 
and Sectionalism in a Border State [Missouri],” in Méssissippi Valley Historical Review 


(Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXI (1934), 3-22, and P. L. Rainwater, “An Analysis of the 
Secession Controversy in Mississippi,” in 2bid., XXIV (1937), 35-42. 
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chief executive and, in constitutional terms, called upon the legislative 
branch of government to assume its responsibility for effecting a peace- 
ful solution of the crisis. Forty years of public service, in both houses 
of Congress, in the cabinet, and in the courts of Europe,’ suggested 
arbitration of the crisis to Buchanan. Schooled in constitutional debate, 
the technique of conciliation, and the adjustment of minority rights, 
as had occurred notably in 1820, 1832, and 1850, this Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterian president had carefully examined his own soul and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and found that Congress, and Congress 
alone, had the power to arbitrate or to act. War, he believed, “.. . 
ought to be the last desperate remedy of a despairing people, after 
every other constitutional means of conciliation had been exhausted.’ 

A month later, when South Carolina had, on December 20, voted to 
secede, and Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas were on the point of secession, Buchanan remained firm in his 
conviction that “‘justice as well as sound policy requires us still to seek 
a peaceful solution.”® The prevailing sentiment of the country for 
adjustment, which found expression in such bodies as the Virginia 
Peace Convention of February, 1861, and the Crittenden Compromise, 
was strong and unchanged, though less articulate than the extremists 
on both sides. If the tall shadow of the president-elect lay across every 
discussion, then it will be remembered that Lincoln remained, during 
this period, a shadow indeed, without voice of assurance or warning.° 

Buchanan’s conciliatory stand has, until recently, been buried under 
the avalanche of post-war attitudes which show him only as the inept 

8 Buchanan’s service was as follows: in the House of Representatives, 1820-1831; 
Minister to Russia under Jackson, 1831-1833; Senator from Pennsylvania, 1834-1845; 
Secretary of State under Polk, 1845-1849; Minister to England under Pierce, 1853-1856. 


4 John Bassett Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan, 12 vols. (Philadelphia, 


1910), XI, 22. 

5 Ibid., XI, 98. 

6 A recent appraisal of Lincoln’s role during this critical period is David M. Potter, 
Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis (New Haven, 1942). On the basis of a 
careful study of manuscript and periodical sources which reflect the mood of the times, 
Potter concludes that Lincoln and his party were unaware of the real threat of secession. 
His discussion of “Lincoln’s Perilous Silence’ (pp. 134-55) is based on the fact that 
from the Cooper Institute speech in February, 1860, to the date of his First Inaugural in 
March, 1861, Lincoln made no definitive speeches. 
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and weak man who stepped down for Lincoln’s administration. Not 
until the early decades of this century has a critical use of prejudiced 
sources and a body of new evidence indicated a revision. Was the 
Civil War necessary to save the Union, historians have now begun to 
ask. An able scholar of the new school, Professor James G. Randall, 
comments succinctly, “If . . . preservation of the Union by peaceable 
adjustment was possible, then unionists were not faced with a choice 
of war or disunion, but rather a choice between a Union policy of war 
and a Union policy in the Virginia sense of adjustment and conces- 
sion." Especially suggestive to students of the period is Randall’s re- 
cent statement that “the wars that have not happened’ should be 
studied.* Judged in the light of “historical relativity’ rather than in the 
concept of the “irrepressible conflict,’ Buchanan’s policy, particularly as 
outlined in his December 3rd address to the nation, is subject to fresh 
interpretation. For its revelation of the gradually evolving picture of 
James Buchanan, as it has been influenced by changing methods of 
historical scholarship, and as a chronological picture of a state of public 
opinion which only gradually has permitted objectivity, a roll call of 
representative historians is of value. The southernet who foresaw that 
“to the South’s overflowing cup would be added the bitter taste of hav- 
ing the history of the war written by Northerners,’® for at least fifty 
years, was not far wrong. A literary historical method which “saw 
history as primarily the achievements of great men, engaged in the 
grand manner, in sublime episodes, of political and military strife,’*° 
was made to order for the New England, or nationalist, school of his- 
torical writers who, until well past the turn of the century, dominated 
the field. American historical scholarship was, for that matter, still in 
its infancy. By 1880 there were still only eleven professors of history 

TJames G. Randall, “The Civil War Restudied,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VI (1940), 448. Randall continues: “It should be remembered 
that the message of December, 1860, had firm unionism in it, . . . and that it was pre- 
sented before any state had seceded.” Ibid., 454. 

8 James G. Randall, “The Blundering Generation,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
‘Review, XXVII (1940), 3-28. 

® Michael Kraus, A History of American History (New York, 1937), 336. 


10 William A. Dunning, “A Generation of American Historiography,” in American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1917 (Washington, 1920), 351. 
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in the United States. The German seminar and the scientific methods 
of objective appraisal, which began to be felt in this country during 
the 1870's, only gradually influenced these “prosecuting historians.” 
Centering their attack on the President’s December 3rd address, and 
the four eventful months of a “lame-duck” period, they have often 
contented themselves with easy, if theoretical, post-judgments. 

The shades of Jackson and Clay have been called to witness that 
forceful action would have saved the day. At the same time, accepting 
Seward’s thesis of the “irrepressible conflict,’ Buchanan’s critics have 
clouded the hopes for peaceful settlement and the continuous efforts 
and proposals toward this end. The fact that these hopes wete shared 
by such contemporary leaders as John Tyler, John Bell, John Floyd, 
John C. Breckinridge, Stephen A. Douglas, William H. Seward, Thur- 
low Weed, and many others, as well as by the average citizen, has not 
always been indicated. ‘The collective indictment of Buchanan which 
they assembled has been picturesquely set to verse by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet: 

Poor James Buchanan! 

He twiddled his four years through, 

And left the mess for somebody else 

As weak men always do. 

For when times are dark and the outlook stark 
The government needs a man on 

Its chair of State, not an addlepate 

Like weary old James Buchanan. 

With these facts in mind an effort has been made in this study to 
include with this early group of historians some selections from other 
writers who, as active participants in the period, could offer some re- 
buttal to the firm unionism of such staunch nationalists as James Schoul- 
er, Hermann E. von Holst, James Ford Rhodes, and John W. Burgess, 
all of whom had grown up during the slavery controversy, and were 
ready to condemn Buchanan. Special students of Buchanan, such as 
George Ticknor Curtis, John Bassett Moore, and Philip G. Aucham- 
paugh, will, of course, appear as the chronological picture unfolds. 


11 Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, A Book of Americans (New York, 1933), 
76-77. 
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Curtis, whose biography of Buchanan was published in 1883, while 
largely engaged in vindicating his subject, offered a defense which laid 
some groundwork for later revision. He pointed out that Buchanan’s 
approach to the mounting crisis was not without form or philosophy. 
The President's course was, rather, that of a man trained in a political 
school of compromise, whose viewpoint was shaped by his legalistic 
interpretation of the executive power as it was limited by the Con- 
stitution. Summarizing the President’s careful exposition of this stand, 
Curtis concluded with him that, ‘To the Executive Department it ap- 
propriately belonged to suggest the measures of conciliation .... But 
the Executive could not in the smallest degree increase the means which 
existing laws had placed in his hands.”*? 

As to the strategy and statesmanship of the December 3rd address, 
Curtis called attention to the serious potentialities of a precedent which 
assumed the power of the federal government to make war upon a 
state, and suggested that “It was only by treating secession as a nullity, 
and by acting upon the principle that the people of a State would be 
equally bound to obey the laws of the United States after secession as 
they had been before, that the President could furnish to Congress any 
principle on which force could be used.’** 

James Schouler, the first post-Civil War historian to approach Ameri- 
can history in an exhaustive series of volumes, based his conclusions on 
the personal conviction that slavery was “both wasteful and unright- 
eous.” To him, Buchanan’s December 3rd address was a “craven and 
cowardly” renunciation of responsibility and ‘‘its whole scope was to 
upbraid the people for their choice of a President, and exhort them to 
fall upon their knees to propitiate the fellow citizens they had out- 

12 George Ticknor Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, 2 vols. (New York, 1883), UI, 
418-19. Buchanan, in his December 3rd address, had written: ‘“‘Apart from the execution 
of the laws so far as this may be practicable, the Executive has no authority to decide 
what shall be the relations between the Federal Government and South Carolina... . 
This would be to invest a mere executive officer with the power of recognizing the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederacy among our thirty-three sovereign States .... Any attempt to do 
this would, on his part, be a naked act of usurpation. It is, therefore, my duty to submit 
to Congress the whole question in all its bearings.” See Moore (ed.), The Works of 


James Buchanan, XI, 19. 
48 Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, Ul, 362-64. 
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voted.” Actually, he said, the address “encouraged disunion,” since its 
“loyal expression was strained in the skim-milk of apology.’ 

Hermann E. von Holst, in 1892, likewise saw Buchanan in terms of 
his own preconceptions which included a strong antislavery bias, a 
sympathy for urban capitalism, and a Bismarckian concept of the 
sovereignty of the state.* Admitting the constitutional limitation on 
the executive's power, he nevertheless believed that the president, and 
only the president, could have inspired ‘the people with a will to take 
the bull by the horns at this stage of the secession movement.” When 
Buchanan failed to furnish such leadership “it came to pass that the 
years of the republic's highest moral energy were preceded by those 
months of deepest darkness, during which it seemed as if the people 
. .. had fallen into a condition of the most wretched impotence.’ 

Von Holst’s conclusion as to Buchanan’s stand that on Congress 
alone rested the responsibility to resolve the difficulty is here included 
as an example of his historical approach. “This vainglorious self- 
overestimation of the man,” he wrote, ‘‘so completely counter-balanced 
his moral weakness, that, by the boldest exaggeration, he transformed 
a fundamental principle of the constitution into a lever by means of 
which the executive might be precipitated from his constitutional posi- 
tion of a power co-ordinate with the legislature.’’” 

Indicative of lay influences which were working toward reinterpreta- 
tion is the brief for Buchanan presented by Horatio King in 1895. 
King, a native of Maine, had served as Postmaster General in Buchan- 

14 James Schouler, History of the United States of America, 6 vols. (New York, 1880« 
1899), V, 427. The spirit of his times is reflected in the fact that Schouler suggests that 


the term “rebellion’’ might more appropriately be applied to the secession movement 
than the common labels of ‘conspiracy’? or “treason.” 

15 Eric Goldman has written pungently, “Of Von Holst as well as Blaine it is true 
that few men have meant so much to their own generation and so little to their grand- 
children.” See Eric F. Goldman, “Hermann Eduard von Holst, Plumed Knight of His- 
toriography,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIII (1937), 532. Dunning 
had earlier stated that Von Holst won his following by “his vivid portrayal of the raw 
head and bloody bones of a slavocracy that served as his diabolus ex machina.” See Dun- 
ning, “A Generation of American Historiography,” in loc. cit., 349. 

16 Hermann E. von Holst, The Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States, 8 vols. (Chicago, 1876-1892), VII, 392. 

17 [bid., VU, 394. 
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an’s cabinet. A Democrat, who deplored both secession and abolition, 
he pointed to the pre-war mood of the 1860's, and recalled that the 
President had encountered “‘the bitter opposition not only of the orig- 
inal Abolitionists, but also the main body of the Republican party. 
The Southern disunionists . . . were not in the best disposition for 
peace ot for quiet; and it was natural and appeared wise for the ad- 
ministration to endeavour to conciliate them by all reasonable means 
in its power.”** King’s thesis that Lincoln and the Republicans believed 
that southern threats of secession were merely for bluster and bravado 
has received recent scholarly documentation.’® 

The intimates of Lincoln, John G. Nicolay and John Hay, were, of 
course, critical of Buchanan. They based their conclusions on the as- 
sumption that Buchanan had served a lost cause. By taking no early 
steps to prevent secession, or to reconstruct his cabinet, he consented 
to “. . . a certain process of national suicide.” Finally, Buchanan 
“. . . was a politician, not a statesman. Of fair ability and great 
industry in earlier life, the irresolution and passiveness of advancing 
years and physical infirmity were now upon him.” 

James Ford Rhodes and John W. Burgess, the two pillars of the 
nationalist school of thought, continued to place emphasis upon the 
“irrepressible conflict” theme and Buchanan’s personal failings. Early 
environment may have suggested some new bases for interpretation to 
Rhodes, his father having been a friend of Douglas and a Democrat 
who served as a delegate to the Charleston convention of 1860. He 
allowed a note of inquiry to creep into his political interpretation, sug- 
gesting that he could not let himself accept the position of “contempo- 
rary actors” and most earlier writers “that firm and prompt action on 
the part of the President would have been alone sufficient to nip seces- 

18 Horatio King, Turning on the Light (Philadelphia, 1895), 104. 

19 Potter, Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis, 18, 160 n, 316-18, 319. 

20 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History, 10 vols. (New York, 
1917), II, 381. This edition, published posthumously, reiterates the position advanced in 


the earlier publication in 1890. 
21 Tbid., II, 359. 
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sion in the bud, as it did nullification in 1832.”?? But if this time the 
crisis was greater, he was convinced that “... greater would have been 
the glory to him who met it in the way unetringly pointed out by 
precedent, law, and devotion to the Union. It was a pregnant oppor- 
tunity .... But on such a-man as Buchanan fortune lavishes her favors 
in vain.”** Rhodes’ final conclusion leaves no doubt as to his historical 
formula: 

. . . those of us who hold to the idea of the irrepressible conflict can see 
in the success of such a project [a vigorous stand to localize secession] no 
more than the delay of a war that was inevitable, a postponement proper indeed, 
if the compromise were not dishonorable—for the stars in their courses were 
fighting on the side of the North. Yet the weight of probability tends to the 
view that the day of compromise was past, and that the collision of sentiment, 
shaping the ends of the North and the South, had now brought them both to 
the last resort of earnest men.?4 


Burgess, a veteran of the Union army, wholeheartedly advanced this 
concept in 1901. He suggested that the South should acknowledge the 
error of secession, and charged that the December 3rd address “ 
was the greatest encouragement to secession which could have possibly 
been given... . The President undoubtedly hoped to appease the 
secessionist leaders, and induce them to refrain from destroying the 
Union, but he had wofully [s#c] misread the real character of the men 
whose courtly manners had enlisted his sympathies.”** Buchanan, who 
had been a man of fair judgment and pure patriotism in his younger 
days was, in 1860, only old, timid, and ineffectual. With the turn of the 
century, however, new points of view in historical scholarship were 
building a broader base for an assessment of the critical one hundred 
and fifty days. Edward Eggleston’s presidential address before the 
American Historical Association in 1900, had recognized “The New 
History,” which was introducing into political and military accounts 


22 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, 
7 vols. (New York, 1892-1906), II, 135. 

23 bid., III, 130. 

24 Tbid., Ill, 135-36. 

25 John W. Burgess, The Civil War and the Constitution, 1859-1866 (New York, 


1901), 85. 
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masses of data on social attitudes and social groups. The influence 
of John Bach McMaster and Frederick Jackson Turner as social his- 
torians indicated a re-evaluation in terms of the mood of the people 
in the time of crisis. 

Woodrow Wilson, in 1902, allowed a tone of gentleness in his 
treatment of his native South. Of Buchanan he wrote that he “believed 
and declared that secession was illegal; but he agreed with his Attorney 
General that there was no constitutional means or warrant for coercing 
a State... . Such, indeed, for the time seemed to be the general opinion 
of the country. Congress was hardly more capable of judgment or 
action than the Executive.’ 

The volumes of The American Nation, representing the work of the 
first generation of trained American scholars, on the whole reflected 
this more dispassionate point of view toward the Civil War. But French 
Ensor Chadwick, covering the Buchanan administration, relapsed into 
the older, oratorical style. No better example can be quoted than his 
estimate of Buchanan: 

If the shades of Andrew Jackson and Zachary Taylor still haunted the White 
House, they must have wrung their ghostly hands in agony at their impotence. 
And so the pitiable story proceeds of a weak, well-meaning old man surrounded 
by false and traitorous counsellors; afraid to do the duty which was before him 
as plain as the light of day; hoping to fend off the dissolution of the Union 


during the few short months which remained to him of office; leaving the 
mighty deluge of woe, so sure to come through his inaction, to his successor.?? 


Buchanan’s administration was still being assessed largely without 
adequate understanding of, or access to, the materials of the South. 
But William A. Dunning, in his Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, published in 1897, had sounded a prophetic note. The “Old 
Chief” at Columbia University, in his studies of regional history, had 
been building up a school of such men as Ulrich B. Phillips, Walter 
L. Fleming, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Holland Thompson, and 
Charles W. Ramsdell, who were concerned with southern materials. 


26 Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 5 vols. (New York, 1902), 


IV, 204. 
27 French E. Chadwick, Causes of the Civil War (New York, 1906), 204. 
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In 1908, for the first time, the program of the American Historical 
Association admitted a discussion of southern source materials con- 
cerned with other than military exploits or political arguments.* From 
Richmond, in 1909, appeared the twelve-volume series, The South in 
the Building of the Nation. A new concept of the forces operating 
during the Civil War period was beginning to appear which suggested 
that the conflict might not have been “irrepressible,” and that James 
Buchanan might have been something more than a weak man who 
crumbled under a mighty force. 

This changing concept of Buchanan was to receive early documenta- 
tion. In 1910 appeared the twelve volumes of Buchanan’s works, edited 
by the authority on international law, John Bassett Moore. Moore 
launched boldly into a defense of Buchanan’s policy as one which 
afforded “the largest possible opportunity for conciliatory and healing 
measures. Efforts were repeatedly made, apparently in a spirit of 
hopefulness, by his successor as President, to find a basis of com- 
ptomise.”*° As to Buchanan’s aptitude for a conciliatory role, he 
pointed out that “Diplomacy was in reality his special gift. Both at 
St. Petersburg and at London, he cultivated good will and rendered 
substantial service.” And of the December 3rd address: 

In the light of a restored national authority, with powers vastly strengthened 
not only by constitutional amendment but also by war and reconstruction, it 
has grown more and more difficult to enter into the spirit of the refinements . . . 
as to the legal aspects of secession and the powers of the Federal Government 
in the premises... . The idea of a double or divided sovereignty, each part 


supreme within its sphere, was a commonplace of American political and jurid- 
ical discussions, and was accepted as a sort of self-evident truth by the masses, 


28 See Lyon G. Tyler, “Report of Conference on Research in Southern History,” in 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1908, I (Washington, 1909), 131-43, 
which announces the report of Douglas S. Freeman for the southern historical manuscripts 
commission; abstracts Charles H. Ambler's paper, “Political Conditions in Virginia on 
the Eve of Secession”; and prints an abridgment of Julia A. Flisch, ‘The Common 
People of the Old South.” 

28 Volume IV of this series, entitled Political History of the South (edited by Franklin 
L. Riley), contains special contributions to the period of Buchanan by such men as Julian 
A. C. Chandler, George Petrie, Thomas Chalmers McCorvey, Philip Alexander Bruce, 
Ulrich B. Phillips, and J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 

80 Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan, I, v. 
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till its practical impotence in the face of the attempt of a State to secede suddenly 
became glaringly manifest.3? 

In 1913, John Bach McMaster, who has been called the first ‘“‘eco- 
nomic’ rather than “ethical” historian, suggested that a course of action 
for Anderson was easy, but for Buchanan, the decision was more diffi- 
cult. As to secession, McMaster believed that “While any hope re- 
mained that this could be prevented, or delayed long enough to permit 
the people of sister States to express their opinions, it was his duty 
to use every means in his power to prevent so dread a catastrophe.’ 

The weight of accumulating evidence, especially as it was revealing 
the mood of the times in terms of the conciliatory aspects of general 
opinion, rather than in the clash of extremists, is marked by Daniel 
Wait Howe’s estimate of Buchanan in 1914. The familiar charge of 
vacillation and ineptitude was used but, in partial exoneration, Howe 
suggested that the President lacked the military means to prevent seces- 
sion. Even if he had had them, their use, “.. . at least until all reason- 
able efforts for compromise and conciliation had been exhausted, would 
not have been sustained in the Border States and in other portions of 
the South, and would have excited formidable opposition even in the 
North.” 

Interestingly enough, the work of representative historians which 
appeared during the World War period, seems to show a tendency 
toward reversion to a more nationalist point of view. Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson, writing in the Chronicles of America series in 1918, 
charged that Buchanan chose “. . . to shut his eyes and continue to 
wail that the function of government is to do nothing.’** Max Farrand 
viewed the President as “unequal to the crisis which was arising,”** and 
David S. Muzzey pictured him as “floundering in a sea of indecision.”** 

31 [bid., I, vi. 


32 John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 8 vols. (New 
York, 1883-1913), VIII, 495. 

33 Daniel Wait Howe, Political History of Secession (New York, 1914), 552. 

84 Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Abraham Lincoln and the Union (New Haven, 1918), 
83. Stephenson ignored Buchanan in his History of the American People, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1934). 

35 Max Farrand, The Development of the United States (Boston, 1918), 221. 

86 David S. Muzzey, The United States of America, 2 vols. (Boston, 1922), I, 524. 
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It is hardly surprising that the statesman-historian, Theodore Roosevelt, 
would hold no brief for Buchanan. In his official works, Roosevelt 
ignored him, but in political speeches he was wont to refer to the 
“miserable failure” of “Buchanan, the Little.”%” 

A reflection of public opinion in 1918 was revealed in the halls of 
Congress. The Buchanan controversy arose there in regard to a pro- 
posal for the erection of a statue honoring the ex-President. The law- 
makers deliberated for days on the issue, at the height of another war. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, a New Englander and apostle of the crit- 
ical school, quoted Rhodes, Von Holst, and Schouler, in his vigorous 
Opposition to the resolution. In the heated debates, Lodge summarized 
all his reasons with the oratorical accusation that “If ever a man in 
modern times made the ‘great refusal’ it was James Buchanan.’ 
Philander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, argued in rebuttal that ex post 
facto judgment in history was as “cruel and wrongful” as ex post facto 
statutes in legislation, and concluded that Buchanan had been assailed 
by two classes of critics, “those who stood too near the stupendous 
events of the time to fairly appraise their merits and those who judged 
Mr. Buchanan . . . ‘by the course of events subsequently,’ when the 
contingent became actual and the problematical certain in many ways.”*° 

The concept of “historical relativity” was at the core of defense 
offered by Buchanan’s most recent biographer, Philip Gerald Aucham- 

37In his speech of June 26, 1916, before the Progressive National Committee, Roose- 
velt attacked the Wilson administration by saying that it had been “guilty of short- 
comings more signal than those of any Administration since the days of Buchanan.” See 
Theodore Roosevelt Cyclopedia (New York, 1941), 655. 

38 Lodge went so far as to suggest that the only ground presented for the erection 
of the statue was the fact that Buchanan had the devoted affection of his niece, and said 
this sort of reasoning would justify a statue to Benedict Arnold. In any case, he con- 
cluded, the lawmakers had been far too careless in regard to statues in the Capitol, and 
asked what would be the sentiments of the soldiers in the American Expeditionary Forces 
should a proposal be made, fifty years later, for a statue to the Kaiser. See Congressional 


Record, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., 7877-88 (June 17, 1918). The statue was being presented by 


Buchanan's niece, Harriet Lane. 

39 [bid., 7883. Knox continued: “Every man, every public man especially, has a right 
to demand that his opinions and actions should be measured by the circumstances and 
conditions of his own time and not by the circumstances and conditions of another and, 
it may be, a wholly different time.’ The resolution to accept the statue was adopted: 
yeas, 51, nays, 11. See sbd., 7890. 
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paugh, who, in 1926, openly attacked the “staff of arm-chair Generals 
of History Departments who, for the most part, have taken up their 
pens for the winning side,” and called attention to the fact that both 
northern and southern writers, in their anxiety to place their cause 
before the world, “had often forgotten the men of border states, or 
men who held border state ideas.’’*° His brief for Buchanan's policy is 
unqualified and specific: 

His main aim, to give things a peaceful direction, and prevent the opening 
of a terrible “Brother’s War,” had been accomplished midst terrific difficulties. 
At the same time, he had held the Northern members of his Cabinet in his 
Cabinet save one, thus preventing the disintegration of his Administration. No 
official recognition had been given the seceded States, so that his successor was 
under no commitment in that regard. Some Federal property had been taken, 
but other points had been reinforced. No stone had been left unturned to 
promote measures of compromise that would be fair to all concerned. The 
public was rapidly becoming quieted and reconciled to the idea that the Union 
could be saved from a “Brother’s War.” The President had also escaped the 
pitfalls of the Republicans, by standing firmly on his constitutional prerogatives, 
both in dealing with Congress and the Southern States.* 

Meanwhile, the emphasis of the social historians had minimized the 
power of a president to influence events. Charles and Mary Beard, for 
instance, viewed the period as a political revolution due to economic 
change, and mention Buchanan only briefly.” Edward Channing pointed 
out that Buchanan had no power, “either constitutional or material,” 
to use coercive measures and suggested that, especially in view of the 
small military force at his disposal, “If he had wished to coerce the 
South or any individual within its boundaries, it is difficult to see how 
he could have done so.’’** Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry S. Com- 
mager were content with an impartial paragraph or two on Buchanan.” 

As might be anticipated, George Fort Milton saw Buchanan through 


40 Philip G. Auchampaugh, James Buchanan and His Cabinet (Philadelphia, 1926), 2. 


41 [bid., 190-91. 
42 Charles A. and Maty R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, 2 vols. (New 
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the eyes of Stephen A. Douglas. The break between the President and 
the leader of the Senate over the Lecompton constitution made Bu- 
chanan “the chief architect of Democratic ruin,” and thus indirectly con- 
tributed to Lincoln’s election. Buchanan’s position after November, 
1860, was characterized by “ineptitude more than turpitude,’ in a sit- 
uation which called for Jacksonian measures. Nevertheless Milton fol- 
lows the belief of the Douglas Democrats that “Buchanan had 
blundered badly, but [they} agreed that it was better to let resistance 
by force come from the seceders, and would favor no program of force 
until negotiation had been clearly exhausted . . . . They were willing 
to go further and define these rights more exactly through constitutional 
amendment—‘but this must be done in the Union’.’* 

The exhaustive studies of James G. Randall, based on both known 
and newly-found evidence on this important period have perhaps most 
clearly and dispassionately defined the modern point of view. As has 
already been indicated, Randall discounts the theory of the “irrepress- 
ible conflict,” recognizes the President’s dilemma in its implications 
for that time, and appraises the long-term validity of compromise and 
conciliation. Assessing the terrific losses on both sides of the conflict, 
from war and reconstruction, he suggests that ‘‘A fuller measure of 
democracy would probably have prevented the war or at least have 
mitigated its abuses.’’*® 

The important address of December 3, 1860, Randall believes, is 
illustrative of the fact that the President had a well-thought-out and 
carefully considered policy. It is significant, he says, “to note how 
much of the criticism of Buchanan takes as its point of departure the 
assumption that the whole emphasis of the conciliators was wrong, and 
that force, not negotiation and adjustment, was the appropriate course.” 
Backed by the accumulating mass of evidence, he states with conviction 
that “There is little doubt that at the moment the majority of the 
American people wished for conciliation to be tried.”*” As to the war 

45 George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War 
(Boston, 1934), 506, 520. 


46 Randall, “The Blundering Generation,” in Joc. cit., 8. 
47 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 194, 
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itself, Randall concludes that if a word or a phrase were to be chosen 
to account for it, “the word would not be slavery or state rights, or 
diverse civilizations. It would have to be such a word as fanaticism 
(on both sides), or misunderstanding, or perhaps politics.’’** 

The slow re-evaluation of Buchanan here set forth in roll call, has 
only begun to make itself felt in the textbooks which exercise so pro- 
found an influence on the general student and layman and form their 
first, and too often their last, impression. For at least two generations 
after Appomattox, in schoolrooms North and South, rampant sectional- 
ism waged the war in textbooks, offering no vindication for the out- 
going President. The effect on public opinion, as well as the forces 
influencing such indoctrinary history, offer a fertile field for further 
study.*® 

In many of the outstanding college texts of today, the tendency is to 
dismiss Buchanan’s position in the secession crisis with a brief para- 
gtaph. The frequency with which the familiar charges of timidity, 
vacillation, and procrastination appear, suggests the temptation of any 
scholar to resort to an “adjective” rather than an “objective” appraisal 
of Buchanan.®® More recent volumes have shown some indication of 
the revisionist influence, the economic and social problems involved, 
and the possibilities for mediation.” But in general the rehabilitation 

48 Randall, ‘The Blundering Generation,” in Joc. cit., 15. 

49 For a discussion of sectionalism in the schoolrooms, see Bessie L. Pierce, Public 
Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United States (New York, 1926), Chap. II, 
“Nationalism and Localism in History Legislation, 1860-1900,” especially 36-42. See 
also, Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools (New 
York, 1941), 195-202. Beale shows the influence of the war generations on teaching 
and textbooks, and quotes from the latter. A northern text published in Boston, for in- 
stance, read: ‘‘The Georgians introduced slavery into their Colony because they were not 
a God-fearing people as were the Puritans and Quakers.” In the South, an algebra text, 
prepared by Major Daniel H. Hill, contained such problems as, “A milkman... in 
Boston . . . mixed a certain quantity of water with b quarts of milk... .” Ibid., 196-97. 

50 The charge of “timidity” appears in the work of John W. Burgess, David S. 
Muzzey, Samuel E. Forman, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Asa E. Martin, and John D. Hicks; 
Rhodes’ charge of ‘‘vacillation” is repeated by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Muzzey, and 


George M. Stephenson; while the term “weak,” employed by Schouler and Von Holst, is 
also used by Burgess, Hicks, George Fort Milton, Harold Underwood Faulkner, James 
Truslow Adams, and Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. 

51 This tendency is evident in such works as those of John S. Bassett, Jeannette P. and 
Roy F. Nichols, Schlesinger, Faulkner, and James Truslow Adams. 
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of Buchanan has followed the familiar pattern through manuscript 
sources, monographs, special studies, and summary works, to its final 
and belated distillation into texts. In the light of the constant revision 
which has characterized the study of Buchanan, as well as of the whole 
Civil War period, some general conclusions may properly be drawn. 
Important to this reconstruction is the concept of “historical relativity’ 
as it opens up to scholars new materials and ideas as bases for fresh 
interpretation. The gradual discounting of the nationalist theory of 
the “irrepressible conflict” has operated inversely to place emphasis 
upon the American tradition for arbitration. Buchanan’s careful analysis 
of the powers of the three branches of government, legislative, execu-. 
tive, and judicial, could perhaps be called the valedictory of the first 
seventy years of constitutional government in the United States. 

Indeed it might be said that the Constitution itself, rather than 
Buchanan, was on trial during these four critical months. His strict 
adherence to constitutional measures and precedent limiting the power 
of the executive, as outlined in the December 3rd address, suggested 
amendment, failing conciliation in Congress, as the legal solution. 
This power of amendment, he pointed out, was responsible for the 
Bill of Rights, and had served to avert a crisis after the election of 
President Jefferson by the House of Representatives in February, 1801. 
Madison’s report of 1799 to the legislature of Virginia, said Buchanan, 
suggested the very course “which I earnestly recommend, in order to 
obtain an explanatory amendment of the Constitution on the subject of 
slavery.” 

The Constitutional Convention had set the precedent for compromise. 
Adjustment of grievances had been the keynote of the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, the Hartford Convention, the Missouri Com- 

52 Buchanan wrote that in pointing out “the peaceful and constitutional remedies—and 
he [Madison] referred to none other—to which the States were authorized to resort on 
such occasions, ‘that the legislatures of the States might have made a direct representation 
to Congress, with a view to obtain a rescinding of the two offensive acts, or they might 
have represented to their respective Senators in Congress, their wish that two-thirds thereof 
would propose an explanatory amendment to the Constitution, or two-thirds of themselves 


. might by an application to Congress, have obtained a convention for the same 
object’.”. Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan, Xi, 23-24. 
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promise line, the Kansas-Nebraska Acts, and the Compromise of 1850. 
Underlying every legislative issue on tariff, on public lands, on internal 
improvements, on rivers and harbors, was the tradition of resistance, 
reaction, concession, and then compromise. Unionists North and 
South, and pre-eminently by their interest in proposals for adjustment 
of grievances, offered basis for belief that the ameliorative effect of 
time would again save the Union. ‘The role of Virginia, alone, as a 
possible peace-maker at this time is worthy of exhaustive study. 

“Time is a great conservative power. Let us pause at this momentous 
point and afford the people, both North and South, an opportunity for 
reflection,” said Buchanan on January 8, 1861. This strategy was also 
within the framework of a tradition which had, as in the case of the 
Hartford Convention, seen active resistance and threat of secession 
avoided with time as a moderating force. In modern terms, Buchanan 
might be said to have viewed secession as a sort of “sit-down strike,” 
to be solved by arbitration rather than by force. 

Facts and events were, in truth, shaping the destiny of the plantation 
system and, as Arnold Toynbee has suggested, were tending to outlaw 
slavery. Already the slave system in the United States, as a labor 
supply, was in competition with the ever-growing tide of immigrant 
labor in the factories of New England. Geographic boundaries were 
being set quite as much by the advance of the free farming frontier.** 
The influence of economic and industrial forces cannot be developed 
here. But these factors suggest that Buchanan’s strategy of time, per- 
haps even a delay of ten years, might have avoided the war. He was 
not unaware that a precedent for the peaceful solution of the complex 
problem of emancipation had been set by England in 1833. 

Dispassionate evaluation of Buchanan’s December 3rd address te- 
veals its considered approach not only toward conciliation of the con- 

53 A suggestive study of the natural boundaries of a slave economy is Charles W. 
Ramsdell, ‘The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XVI (1929), 151-71. Ramsdell believed that slavery would not have extended 
farther into the -territories with or without limiting legislation. The southern cotton 
frontier had met its natural and impassable frontier in Texas by 1860, due not alone to 


geographic factors, but to improvements in farm machinery, transportation developments, 
and the extension of the farm frontier through immigration, especially of German farmers. 
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flicting points of view, but also toward concrete proposals to solve these 
problems within the existing constitutional structure. The role of the 
radicals in both sections was, naturally, to oppose such overtures. The 
Republicans of the North chose to play up only Buchanan’s denial of 
federal authority when real concern over the preservation of the Union 
might have suggested support in attempts at arbitration. Howell Cobb 
of Georgia protested that “Black Republicanism has buried brother- 
hood in the same grave with the Constitution.’’** Jefferson Davis and 
the extremists of the South were producing similar distortions and were 
unwilling, in any case, to accept the promises of a “lame duck’ presi- 
dent. It is interesting to speculate, in this connection, how a strong 
stand for compromise by Lincoln, in December, 1860, might have in- 
fluenced the course of events. Had he voiced the conciliatory and 
friendly sentiments which characterized his inaugural address, might 
this additional reassurance have welded the moderates of both North 
and South into a block capable of withstanding the extremists?* 
Fundamental to any understanding of Buchanan’s policy is his clear 
concept of the rights of a minority group in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. That he defended slavery itself, few have argued. He never- 
theless recognized that an institution so fundamental to the economic 
pattern of the South could not be wiped out with the stroke of a pen. 
It was not slavery, but the rights of a minority operating within a 
majority, which Buchanan was defending. In his own words: 


It is not every wrong—nay, it is not every grievous wrong—which can justify 
a resort to such a fearful alternative [as war] .... We should reflect that, 
under this free Government, there is an incessant ebb and flow in public opinion. 


54 Howell Cobb to the People of Georgia, December 6, 1860, in Ulrich B. Phillips 
(ed.), The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, II (Washington, 1913), 516. 

55 Arthur C. Cole and J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton have discussed the effect of Lincoln's 
election and his position at the time. Hamilton developed the radical abolitionist point of 
view as revealed by Lincoln prior to his election. Cole maintained that Lincoln, a Whig 
like many southern slaveholders, was an unwilling Republican as late as 1859, and tre- 
peated the guarantee of slavery during his campaign for the presidency. See Arthur C. 
Cole, “Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?” in American 
Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXVI (1931), 740-67, and J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, “Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?” in ibid., 
XXXVII (1932), 700-711. 
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The slavery question, like everything human, will have its day. I firmly believe 
that it has reached and passed the culminating point.5¢ 

The rights of a minority had been at the very heart of the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention regarding the electorate and the three- 
fifths rule, as well as the representation issue between large states and 
small. In principle, Buchanan might be said to be facing an identical 
problem, but between a large section and a small one. Calhoun’s com- 
pact theory had, thirty years earlier, outlined minority technique if the 
stronger section would not grant to the weaker a full stake in economic 
opportunities.*’ The famous debates on tariff questions, which precipi- 
tated the South Carolina nullification movement, were based on this 
fundamental premise of democratic government. Webster's historic 
speech of March 7, 1850, was a masterly discussion of the same thesis. 
A possible yardstick for appraisal is offered by Canada, near at hand, 
where a violent and recurring eruption, involving religious and na- 
tional, as well as political minorities, was finally settled peaceably in 
1867, very much in the pattern of Buchanan’s concept of the guarantee 
of the rights of the South. Even the dates of crisis and compromise in 
Canada are suggestive. The charter of autonomy, as expressed in the 
Quebec Act of 1774, was challenged and re-affirmed in 1791, in 1841, 
and finally confirmed in the British North America Act of July 1, 
1867.°8 

The solution of a minority problem on a national scope required a 
national point of view which, considering the claims of both antagonists, 
could adjust and compromise the differences. In this sense, it was 
Buchanan's concept of the rights of an electoral minority which sug- 
gests that he might be called the last of the national presidents. For 

56 Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan, XI, 22. 

57 The growing political and economic domination by the North is discussed in Jesse 
T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930), 21-33. 
Expressive of this point of view by southerners is the statement of Alexander H. Stephens 
who, on December 14, 1854, had declared in Congress, ‘All that we ask is, keep your 
hands out of our pockets.” See Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., 56. 

58 The legislative story of these recurring adjustments is told in the Quebec Act of 


1774, in the Constitutional Act of 1791, again in the Act of Union of 1841, and finally 
in the British North America Act of July 1, 1867, which created the Dominion of Canada. 
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the Civil War was to mark a growing domination by the North which, 
as Benjamin B. Kendrick points out, has pushed the South further and 
further toward a colonial status. 

With war as the easy alternative, the eventful one hundred and fifty 
days before Sumter offer a fertile field for study of the technique of 
arbitration, for here the uncertain balance between compromise and 
conflict was maintained. In line with his heritage of compromise, with 
his concept of the importance of congressional representation of public 
opinion, with his belief in the bargaining rights of a minority, and his 
conviction that the Union could not be cemented by the blood of its 
citizens, it is difficult to see how Buchanan could have chosen another 
course. 


59 See B. B. Kendrick, “The Colonial Status of the South,” in Journal of Southern 
History, VII (1942), 14-15. 


Genesis of Agricultural Reform 
in the Cotton Belt 


By JAMES C. BONNER 


In the two decades before the Civil War there developed in the 
Lower South an agricultural reform movement which was largely in- 
digenous to the cotton belt, and which appears to have had its origin 
in Hancock County in Middle Georgia.’ Its rise and progress inevitably 
followed the social and economic decay of agriculture under the waste- 
ful methods of the plantation slavery regime. From the worn-out plan- 
tations of Middle Georgia it spread rapidly to all parts of the Georgia 
Piedmont and into the lush valleys of the Appalachian foothills. Its 
eddies were noticeable in the Pine Barrens and in the wiregrass region 
but the general course of the tide followed the cotton belt and the plan- 
tation system into southwestern Tennessee and Arkansas, and as far 
west as Texas. 

Southern historians have never fully recognized the influence of the 
Georgia agricultural renascence on the trend of agriculture in the Lower 
South. Similarly, the writers of Georgia’s history have never given ade- 
quate attention to the contribution of a little band of planters in Han- 
cock County to the agricultural revival of the state and the section. 

Hancock County is in the Lower Piedmont in proximity to the Pine 
Barrens and it was not endowed by nature with unusual agricultural 
assets. Much of its soil is characterized by coarse sand and sandy loam 
although there is some red clay in the northern part of the county.’ 

1 Research on this article was made possible through a grant from the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina. The work was done under 
the direction of Professor Fletcher M. Green. 


2Roland M. Harper, “Development of Agriculture in Upper Georgia from 1850 to 
1880,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannnah, 1917- ), VI (1922), 14, 15. 
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In this area there occurred a combination rare in the history of the 
Lower South—intelligent and enterprising farmers living on very poor 
soil. These men faced the challenge of a declining agricultural economy 
in a manner somewhat novel for that age of cheap land and emigration 
to more fertile regions. 

In an address before the Hancock Planters’ Club in 1843, Eli H. 
Baxter emphasized the fact that planters of Middle Georgia were faced 
with the problem of remaining at their old homesteads and improving 
their system of farming. He said: 

At every point the eye meets the evacuated and dilapidated mansion—worn 
out and exhausted plantations. Fields that once teemed with luxuriant crops... 
ate disfigured with gaping hillsides, chequered with gullies, coated with broom- 
straw and pine, the sure indices of barrenness and exhaustion—all exhibiting a 
dreary desolation. Heretofore we have contemplated the gradual and certain 
deterioration of our lands with a careless indifference. Cheap and apparently 
inexhaustible supplies of rich land lay upon our borders... . But. . . the 
choice lands in desirable locations are all occupied . . . and there is no alterna- 


tive, but in expatriation, or remain and be content with a lean and scanty sub- 
sistence ... 8 


But many public-spirited Georgians in the older counties welcomed the 
disappearance of western land and the slowing up of emigration, for 
they realized that improved agriculture could not begin until emigration 
ended. 

Georgia’s extensive public domain had been an important factor in 
the agricultural history of the eastern Piedmont. Lands to which Indian 
titles had been extinguished in Georgia since the articles of agreement 
and cession of 1802 totaled approximately thirty million acres.* This 
land had been distributed free to Georgians through the lottery system. 
These Georgia land lotteries were cited as the prime cause of the poor 
state of agriculture in Middle Georgia.* In 1844 a citizen of Sparta, the 

8 Southern Cultivator (Augusta-Athens-Atlanta, 1843-1935), II (1844), 9. 

4 Niles’ Register (Philadelphia-Baltimore, 1811-1849), XXIV (1823), 2; XXVIII 
(1825), 160; XXXII (1827), 277. 

5 Indicative of Georgia’s liberal land policy is the fact that twenty-five per cent of the 
original grants were never taken up and had to be given away the second time. Enoch M. 
Banks, Economics of Land Tenure in Georgia (New York, 1905), 16-20. As early as 1828 


land belonging to Thomas Lumley in Hancock County was advertised for sale for two 
years’ accumulated taxes amounting to $1.32. A tract of fifty acres on the Little Ogeechee 
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county seat of Hancock County, expressed satisfaction that this impedi- 
ment to agricultural stability was at last removed. ‘“We now have the 
comfortable assurance that a few more years will not bring about an- 
other Land Lottery; and when our land is worn out, that just over the 
Oconee, the Oakmulgee [sc] and the Flint will not be waiting to be 
distributed,” he said. He then stated that he and hundreds of his friends 
had determined to spend their remaining days in the “old worn out 
county” and to do all they could to reclaim its soil.® 

Thus the abundance of land and the relative scarcity of labor had 
encouraged soil exhaustion and emigration. The effects of this brought 
citizens to a sober contemplation of a disintegrating social and economic 
system. It was out of the welter of abandoned homesteads, decaying 
communities, and low cotton prices of the early 1840's that a movement 
for agricultural reform was crystallized in Middle Georgia. This reform 
movement gathered up the loose ends of the older movement in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas and spread it into the Southwest. In 
Hancock County the first successful planters’ club in the Georgia cotton 
belt was organized and it early furnished inspiration and guidance to 
communities in surrounding areas.” Later the achievements of its mem- 
bers attracted attention throughout the South. Even a superficial study 
of ante-bellum agriculture in the Lower South would hardly fail to note 
the remarkable accomplishments of Hancock planters. They came to be 
known far and wide for their agricultural progressiveness and their 
optimistic enthusiasm for the agrarian way of life. In the course of 
twenty years they rose out of the depths of economic despair to achieve 
prosperity and public acclaim through their improved methods of agri- 
cultural practice. 


was advertised for fifty-three cents; and thirty-two acres on Shoulderbone Creek were offered 
for sixty cents. Mount Zion Hancock Advertiser, February 25, 1828. 

8 Southern Cultivator, 1 (1844), 50. 

7 Ibid., XVIII (1860), 341. In 1810 the Agricultural Society of Georgia was incor- 
porated at Savannah, but it had a brief existence. It was followed by a similar organiza- 
tion at Darien, in 1824, but this, too, soon “expired for lack of patronage.” Oliver H. 
Prince, A Digest of the Laws of Georgia (Athens, 1837), 585; American Farmer (Balti- 
more-Washington, 1819-1897), VII (1825), 185-87; Southern Agriculturist (Charleston, 
1828-1846), I (1828), 57. Between 1825 and 1830 four societies were organized in the 
cotton growing area of Upper Georgia. They appear to have exerted little influence and, 
after a brief and uneventful life, lapsed into inactivity. Prince, Digest of the Laws of 
Georgia, 974; Southern Agriculturist, | (1828), 308. 
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During the panic of 1837 eighteen enterprising citizens of the large 
landholding class organized at Sparta the Hancock Planters’ Club, 
headed by Dr. William Terrell.* The organization moved slowly in the 
beginning, but it was rejuvenated in 1841 when it took in thirteen new 
members, many of whom were small planters and farmers.® A greater 
degree of democratization was introduced at this point in the history of 
the organization.° Among the new members were school teachers, 
county officials, and a blacksmith. Competition between members for 
quantity production came to be based upon the size of the family, both 
blacks and whites being counted in order to equalize opportunities of 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders.** 


Committees were appointed to investigate and report upon “the most 
eligible means of preparing and mode of applying manure to the ex- 
hausted fields of the county [and] the most efficacious methods of pte- 
venting the waste of soil by heavy falls of rain.’*? Members discussed 
the expediency of introducing foreign grapes, seeds, and grasses, and 
of making a soil survey of the county. A typical discussion was: ‘‘whether 
land that will now produce two Blls. of corn per acre . . . [can] be 
made to produce within ten years ten blls. of corn per acer [ste] with- 
out the aide [sic] of manure, other than that raised on the land a crop 
of small grain or corn to be take[n} from the land every year.”** There 
was a definite interest in provision crops, soil improvement, and live- 


8 Minutes, 1837, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club. These records were found 
in the attic of the court house at Sparta, Georgia. Tuttle H. Andas, secretary of the club, 
held a county office during the period which the records cover. These records consist of 
minutes, treasurer’s reports, reports of committees, and varied correspondence on agricul- 
tural matters from 1837 to 1847. They are at present in custody of the Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court, Sparta, Georgia. 

® Treasurer's Report, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club. 

10 These democratizing elements generally characterized agricultural societies of the 
Lower South after 1840. In this respect there was a sharp divergence from the earlier pat- 
terns established by planters in Virginia and Maryland. Lewis C. Gray, History of Agri- 
culture in the Southern States to 1860, 2 vols. (Washington, 1933), II, 785. 

11 Minutes, 1837-1845, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club; Census of 1850, 
Schedule I, Free Inhabitants of Hancock County (The National Archives, Washington, 
D.C.). Among the honorary members was Martha Ann Lewis whose widowhood had left 
her the responsibilities of Oakland plantation. Her remarkable success in growing corn 
won a silver loving cup at the Hancock fair in 1844. 

12 Constitution, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club. 

18 Minutes, 1841, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club. 
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stock, for the low price of cotton was causing financial stringency and 
the boll worm had made its appearance in the fields of Middle 
Georgia. 

Within a short period the club inaugurated many agricultural enter- 
prises, among them the sponsoring of fairs and livestock shows with 
premiums awarded for outstanding exhibits. A county agricultural cen- 
sus was taken, subsistence farming was encouraged, crop experiments 
were launched, agricultural periodicals were disseminated throughout 
the county, and agricultural experimental data were collected and col- 
lated. Regular meetings of planters were held, at which agricultural 
subjects were discussed to the exclusion of politics. 

The club grew and prospered. Its annual fairs attracted large crowds 
from surrounding counties and farmers from those communities were 
admitted to membership. Agricultural writers and the daily press at- 
tributed to it great success in achieving worthy objectives. “By the 
agency of this club a spirit of improvement has been excited which has 
resulted in almost an entire abatement of that mania for emigration 
with which our people a few years ago were afflicted,” said Richard 
Sasnett in 1846. He cited an increase in the county’s voting population 
and in taxable property. “The pursuits of agriculture have become not 
a mere business of dollars and cents . . . but a business of pleasure,” 
he said. He observed that a degree of stability had been imparted to the 
“restless and roving population.” 

By 1855 Hancock’s agricultural reformers had acquired a remarkable 
reputation. During that year the Savannah Journal and Courier stated 
that “no county in Georgia can produce more intelligence and refine- 
ment than Hancock, and its agricultural skill and energy are preemi- 
nent.’”*7 Charles Wallace Howard, editor of the South Countryman at 
Marietta, observed in Hancock County fine crops of cotton and corn 
on land which twenty years earlier was believed exhausted.** He also 

14 John T. Henderson, The Commonwealth of Georgia (Atlanta, 1884), 62-63; Ulrich 
B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 177. 

15 Southern Cultivator, III (1845), 42, 142; IV (1846), 5. 

18 [bid., IV (1846), 5. 


17 Quoted in Soil of the South (Columbus, 1851-1857), V (1855), 321. 
18 South Countryman (Marietta, 1859), I (1859), 27. 
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noted that more attention was given to permanence in “the building of 
new country establishments,’’*® and he asserted later that ‘Nowhere have 
we a set of more intelligent and spirited farmers than these Hancock 
gentlemen.”*° The Sparta Georgian and Press called attention to the 
improvement in appearances of Hancock’s residences and grounds. 
‘Have your homesteads tastefully ornamented, and your children will 
not wish to travel so much and you . . . will forget about Texas and 
the Southwest,” it advised its readers." A young farmer in the newly 
settled area of northwestern Georgia desired to master the Hancock 
method of farming so that he might practice it on the rich bottom lands 
of the Coosa. “Here it is shove, shove, from Christmas to Christmas, 
which is very unpleasant to one who desires to have some enjoyment in 
life,” he wrote.” 

A South Carolinian visited Sparta in 1860 and called it the “Modern 
Mecca.” He commented upon the thriving appearance of the place, 
mentioned its small local manufacturing establishments, and expressed 
the view that the people were fast becoming independent of the sur- 
rounding world.” From Louisiana an ardent exponent of southern 
nationalism noted the progress of the agricultural movement in Han- 
cock County and Middle Georgia. He wrote that he was ‘pleased to see 
the spirit of improved farming so generally manifested in Georgia, 
particularly in old Hancock County .... Mr. David Dickson, and 
others, appear to be performing wonders on their old worn out lands, 
much of which was exhausted thirty years ago.’ 


The Hancock fair became a sort of regional institution and it attracted 
increasingly larger crowds. A building in the form of a semicircle or 


19 Southern Cultivator, XVII (1859), 367. 

20 Tbhid., XVIII (1860), 175. 

21 Sparta Georgian and Press, July, 1855. A northern-born agricultural writer, visiting 
Hancock County in 1848, expressed surprise at seeing a wealthy young planter, Thomas 
Grimes, working in the field with his slaves and directing the construction of hillside 
ditches. Owner of a 4,500-acre plantation, Grimes had just erected a new dwelling house. 
“Others may skin the earth and roam like savages from one wild to another,’ mused the 
observer, “but for me and my off-spring, here is our home. . . .” Southern Cultivator, V1 
(1848), 24. 

22 Southern Cultivator, XVIII (1860), 44. 

23 Ibid., XIX (1861), 101. 

24 Tbid., XVIII (1860), 339-40. 
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amphitheatre was erected, where the audience could listen in comfort 
to the agricultural addresses and witness the exhibitions of livestock.” 
“Middle Georgia with her worn out, gullied hills, has . . . with one 
accord turned her eyes to Hancock county,” wrote an Oglethorpe planter 
in 1860.*° An observer reported that the county had splendid overseers 
and but few absentee farmers. Planters no longer relied upon the judg- 
ment of their hired managers, but ‘‘trusted less to them than any people 
in the world.”’’ Since there was no railroad in the county the habit of 
remaining at home, particularly during the summer months, encouraged 
effective management. It was claimed that Hancock had more labor 
saving machinery and larger and better plows than any community in 
the South. Social life there was described as ideal; and observers com- 
mented upon the county’s numerous rural boarding schools, white man- 
sions, gardens, and orchards, ‘“‘with all the unmistakable signs of taste, 
comfort, and plenty in evidence.’’** David W. Lewis wrote in 1859 that 
ptoperty was as equally distributed among the people of the commu- 
nity as it was possible for it to be, and that it was ‘‘a boast among the 
common people that they did not have to hire out in order to make a 
living.””? He spoke of the agricultural enthusiasts as those who had 
firmly planted their hearthstones in “Old Hancock.” He added: ‘Red 
Devons and the roan Durhams . . . may be found everywhere in the 
place once occupied by the ring streaked, spotted, dappled, and boney 
.... Neat horizontal tillage instead of the rows that ten years ago went 
straight across the field, up and down hill are now in evidence. . . . 
Home made plows have banished the Yankee Boston Blue Mason and 


2930 


Ruggles. . . 


25 Ibid., XVII (1859), 367; South Countryman, 1 (1859), 26. 

26 Southern Cultivator, XVUI (1860), 175. 

27 Tbid., XVIII (1860), 341. 

28 Thid., XVII (1859), 261-62. 

29 But property was by no means “equally distributed’’ among the citizens of Hancock 
County in 1859, nor was the community without a goodly number of white hirelings. A 
study of the census schedules for the county shows that approximately one-third of the 
white people owned no land. Another third owned land but no slaves, while the upper 
third owned both land and slaves. What Lewis probably meant was that the distribution of 
property was well balanced, as indeed it appears to have been. A graph showing land 
ownership results in a bell-shaped curve. 

30 Southern Cultivator, XVII (1859), 262. 
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Hancock’s planters took the lead in many significant agricultural 
movements in the Lower South from 1835 to 1860. Among the county’s 
most famous farmers were David W. Dickson and his brother, Thomas 
J. Dickson. The former was perhaps the South’s best known pioneer in 
improving methods of growing cotton. Beginning a modest farming 
enterprise on relatively poor land in 1845, he amassed a fortune of 
more than half a million dollars in the next twenty years, and came to 
be known as “the prince of Southern farmers.’”** His improved cotton 
strains became well known wherever that staple was grown extensively. 
A Southwest Tennessean pronounced it “the best cotton by two hundred 
fifty pounds per acre” that he had ever planted.*? Dickson was perhaps 
the first extensive user of commercial fertilizer in the Lower South and 
he perfected the technique of its application. Up to 1860 he had bought 
$38,000 worth of the product.** In a day of expensive Negro slave labor 
and incompetent overseers, his most significant contribution perhaps 
was his demonstration that slaves could be taught to become expert op- 
eratives and to work efficiently without supervision.** A visitor to his 
plantation in 1850 reported that “his hands see that they beat their 
neighbors, and people are constantly coming to see their fine crops, and 
they feel a pride in their success.”** 

Thomas J. Dickson shared his brother’s fame for his success in grow- 
ing corn. The substance of the Dickson method was deep plowing and 
heavy manuring in the preparation of the soil, and successively shallow 

31 [bid., XVII (1860), 341; George F. Hunnicutt, David Dickson’s and James M. 
Smith's Farming (Atlanta, 1910), 20; Ralph B. Flanders, ‘Planters’ Problems in Ante- 
Bellum Georgia,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, XIV (1930), 35. 

32 Southern Cultivator, XVII (1860), 53. 

33 Hunnicutt, David Dickson's and James M. Smith's Farming, 34; Southern Field and 
Fireside (Augusta, 1859-1864), I (1860), 182. ‘Just as soon as our Southern people fall 
into this tendency of Georgia, their lands, instead of becoming worthless from year to year, 
will grow in value,” said the American Cotton Planter; quoted in Southern Cultivator, 
XVII (1859), 202. 

34 Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 35; Rural Carolinian (Charleston, 1869- 
1876), I (1869), 1. 

35 Southern Culttvator, VIII (1850), 301. David Dickson was not a member of the 
local planters’ club, and because of his slave mistress and their mulatto children, was said 
to have been shunned by polite society; but his agricultural exploits had a profound influ- 
ence upon the community. “I do not plant for premiums, or silver cups,” he once wrote, 


“but for good dividends and plenty of corn to feed my friends’ horses when they honor me 
with a visit.” Soil of the South, IV (1854), 165; Southern Cultivator, XII (1854), 189, 
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plowing thereafter, a method which has stood the test of a century’s 
ptactice.** The Dicksons developed a “sweep” or winged scrape for use 
in the cultivation of cotton and corn; it, too, has remained to the present 
day one of the basic implements for the necessary shallow plowing of 
the South’s two principal crops.*” 

Richard S. Hardwick, one of the early promoters of the Hancock 
Planters’ Club, is said to have organized the first fair held in Middle 
Georgia.** He introduced hillside ditching to the farmers of the state 
and worked diligently for the diffusion of knowledge on the conserva- 
tion of soil. A native of Hancock, he acquired his system of terracing 
from extensive reading and from experiments which he conducted on 
his plantation. His system was accorded wide publicity. 

Concerning Hardwick’s work the Milledgeville Recorder said in 
1856: ‘The country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hardwick, for the 
improvement of its lands, which has been induced and so much aided 
by his practical and successful method.”** In 1850 Daniel Lee, a North- 


erner, said: “. . . in South Carolina and Georgia nothing has left so 
enduring an impression as the skillful manner in which hillside ditches 
are constructed. . . . In this matter, the planters of these states have 


excelled all we have witnessed elsewhere in the Union, and we have 
seen most of it.”*° A Houston County planter suggested a monument to 
Hardwick as a public benefactor. “I am willing to be one of a company 
of a hundred or of five hundred, who will give a hundred dollar bill 
each, to raise a fund subject to his order,” he said. ‘“My farm is worth 

. . treble what it was, and I am debtor to Mr. Hardwick for it.’ 
D. E. Palmer of Three Point Place, Tennessee, said: “I do feel that I 


36 Edmund M. Pendleton, Textbook of Scientific Agriculture (New York, 1876), 102; 
David W. Lewis, Transactions of the Southern Central Agricultural Society (Macon, 1852), 
203-208; Hunnicutt, David Dickson's and James M. Smith's Farming, 1 and passim; South- 
ern Cultivator, VIII (1850), 99. 

37 Southern Cultivator, XVIII (1859), 255, 303; Rural Southerner (Atlanta, 1868- 
1876), IV (1871), 97; Rural Carolinian, 1 (1869), 1-6; South Countryman, I (1859), 
27. 

38 Minutes, 1837, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club; Southern Cultivator, 
XVIII (1860), 341. 

39 Quoted in Southern Cultivator, XIV (1856), 304. 

40 Thid., VIII (1850), 49. 

41 Ibid., XIV (1856), 304. 
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am under lasting obligations to Captain H[ardwick}, for until I was 
put in possession of his communications I had well nigh become dis- 
gusted with my success as a practical farmer.’’*? Hardwick’s original 
paper on hillside ditching and horizontal plowing was read before the 
Hancock Planters’ Club in 1841. It was published in the Farmers’ Reg- 
ister at that time and republished in various other southern journals 
throughout the next two decades.** 

An early pioneer in Georgia with improved livestock breeds was John 
Bonner, who lived in the extreme northern part of the county. Around 
1840 he imported from England what are said to have been the first 
pure-bred Berkshire hogs in Georgia. The animals came from the rep- 
utable stock-breeder, Siday Hawes, who sent authenticated pedigrees.** 
Bonner sold great numbers of the stock to planters throughout Georgia 
and Alabama and did much to improve the quality of hogs in the 
area.** He was also a breeder of Durham cattle. His plantation, barns, 
and accessories were known to be models of permanency and efficien- 
cy.“° The Southern Cultivator admired his enterprise and zeal in “all 
. . . branches of plantation economy and... . in the proper appre- 
ciation of all the good things of life.’’*” 


42 Tbid., XIV (1856), 304-305. 

43 Farmers’ Register (Petersburg, 1833-1842), IX (1842), 330, 390-91; Southern Cul- 
tivator, II] (1845), 87; American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South (Montgomery, 
1857-1860), I (1857), 193, 234; Southern Farm and Home (Macon-Memphis, 1869- 
1873), I (1869), 5. Both hillside ditching and horizontal plowing were employed to check 
soil erosion in the Upper South between 1810 and 1830. Horizontal plowing was intro- 
duced into Virginia by Thomas Mann Randolph. Hardwick’s system was somewhat differ- 
ent from that described in the agricultural literature of the Upper South. In the cotton belt 
it was generally known as “Hardwick’s plan.” American Farmer, I (1820), 385; Farmers’ 
Register, 1 (1834), 344; American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, 1 (1857), 263. 

44 The Cultivator (Albany, 1834-1865), New Series, II (1844), 14; Southern Culti- 
vator, 1 (1843), 56, 71, 121. 

45 Southern Cultivator, 1 (1843), 38, 71, 190; II (1844), 206. 

46 Ibid., X (1852), 238. 

47 Ibid., XII (1854), 282. B. L. Ridley was an overnight guest at Bonner’s home in 
1865. With the echo of Appomattox still preying upon him and with dark forebodings 
concerning the future of the South, he took time to note in his diary the many manifesta- 
tions of a “magnificent plantation, once stocked with Devon cattle, Berkshire hogs, Cock- 
rill sheep, and blooded horses.” Confederate Veteran (Nashville, 1893-1932), II (1895), 
309. On visiting this plantation site in 1940 the author found the residence literally rotted 
to the ground while some of the other structures on the plantation had withstood the rav- 
ages of time and negligence. Natives who remembered the residence did not describe it as 
a great house, but still current are many glowing accounts of his barns and accessory build- 


ings. 
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Near the little village of Mount Zion lived Dimos Ponce. In 1844, 
when the price of cotton was at the lowest point that it had ever reached, 
he advocated a scheme of crop control similar to that of the New 
Deal administration of the 1930’s, even in the details of state, county, 
and individual farmer allotments. His program, read before the Han- 
cock Planters’ Club on November 2, 1844, deserves more than passing 
notice. It follows: 


I beg leave to call the attention of the Agricultural Society to a subject which 
requires their special consideration. It is well known among well informed 
planters that the present low price of cotton is attributed to the large quantity 
produced. For when it is considered that in Great Britain with an abundant 
crop of corn, a redundancy of money at low interest, with a prosperous business 
to the manufacturing interests engaged in cotton; that these three powerful 
levers which formerly gave a buoyancy to cotton, have now ceased to afford it 
any telief; it is evident therefore, that the intense quantity grown is the chief 
cause of keeping it down below the actual price of production. 

But the question arises, where’ is the remedy to be found, in order to remove 
the present state of things operating so heavily upon the Southern planters? 
The remedy is at hand and the planters have it in their power if they will exer- 
cise it, and it is this—To resolve immediately and unanimously, to reduce the 
culture of cotton. And for the attainment of this all-important end, the Agricul- 
tural Societies in the respective states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arcansas [sic} and others, should propose a general con- 
vention to meet at Montgomery, Alabama, or at some central point—Delegates 
should be appointed by planters of every cotton growing state and county with 
full powers for the purpose of consulting, arranging, and fixing upon some 
sure plan to induce and enforce the reduction of their cotton crops. Those who 
cultivate with slave or hired labor, should not exceed five acres to the full hand, 
and so in proportion to half and quarter hands. Those who cultivate beyond 
the prescribed limits, should forfeit the excess to Agricultural Societies or to 
such persons as may be appointed to receive and keep the same. The surplus 
of cotton ought not to be shipped or sent out of this country, it might be kept 
in reserve to supply the cotton manufactories in the Southern states—and the 
fund arising from forfeitures ought to be distributed as premiums to be awarded 
to the best cultivators of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and cotton manufactures. 

Every planter will see at once the propriety and absolute necessity of entering 
into such a general compact, as the only means of averting the ruin which is 
stairing [sc] them in the face. The advantages to be derived from it are nu- 
merous—the planter will have more time to manure and improve his farm or 
plantation, to cultivate more provision[s} and raise more stock of every kind, 
and what is still more desirable, the quality of his cotton will be improved as 
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the quantity is reduced. The price will also enhance, so much so, as to be equiva- 
lent to a full grown crop at the present low rates. Taking every view of the 
subject the interest of the planter will be greatly advanced. 

The foregoing suggestions are respectfully offered, in the hope that some 
effort will be made to ameliorate the depressed state of the planting interests at 
the South, and if it be the means of producing a favorable change, I shall be 
highly gratified.*8 

At Ponce’s suggestion the secretary of the Hancock Club was asked 
to correspond with the agricultural societies throughout the South and 
with prominent planters in the Southwest, in an attempt to set the plan 
in motion.*® In February, 1845, Ponce wrote to the Southern Cultivator, 
asking that his plan of cotton control be submitted to a general conven- 
tion of the cotton growing states. “We shall be able to obtain at least 
9 or 10 cents per lb.: netting the farmer one fourth more money than 
the whole of the present crop supposing it to average 514 cents,” he 
wrote. ‘“This would withdraw one third of the hands from cotton to be 
used making repairs, fences, compost, etc.’*° 

At the same time steps were taken to organize a state agricultural 
convention at Milledgeville, apparently for the purpose of securing an 
agreement to reduce cotton acreage. Few planters responded to the call 
and the program collapsed. One reason given for the failure of this con- 
vention was “lack of understanding that its purpose would be consulta- 
tive and advisory only.” Later in the same year conventions of southern 
cotton growers met at Montgomery and at Memphis for similar pur- 
poses,®? but Ponce’s plan for voluntary crop control on a sectional scale 
never materialized. 

In 1862 Ponce again proposed his plan, this time in an effort to stimu- 
late provision crops for the Confederate armies. In Hancock County 
there was some success. Chairmen were appointed for the militia dis- 

48 Dimos Ponce to Benjamin T. Harris, October 31, 1844, in Records of the Hancock 
Planters’ Club. 

49 Minutes, 1844, in Records of the Hancock Planters’ Club. At the time that Ponce 
first proposed his plan for the control of cotton production, both the price of that staple 
and the annual carry-over were relatively the same as in the first year of the New Deal 
cotton control program. 

50 Southern Cultivator, II (1845), 26. 


51 [bid., WI (1845), 42. 
52 Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern States to 1860, II, 925. 
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tricts and they presented the matter to individual farmers and secured 
some measure of co-operation. Again Hancock planters called upon all 
farmers throughout the Confederacy to adopt their policy.** Thus the 
philosophy and the essential administrative technique of the New Deal 
cotton control program were evolved and practiced by the Hancock 
Planters’ Club in the two decades before Appomattox." 


Ponce came very near to achieving fame in another type of agricul- 
tural enterprise. In 1860, while experimenting with methods of de- 
stroying the fungi which were attacking his Isabella and Warren grapes, 
he seems to have anticipated the later discovery of Bordeaux Mixture by 
Alexis Millardet. Ponce obtained results comparable to those of the 
Frenchman by using lime and sulphur. Bluestone, the third ingredient 
of Bordeaux Mixture, was not mentioned in the fragmentary report 
published in the Southern Cultivator.*> But Hancock farmers were quite 
familiar with the fungus-like nature of smut in wheat, and they were 
using bluestone successfully in combatting this malady. It is improbable 
that Ponce overlooked this important ingredient in attempting to eradi- 
cate the same type of disease in grapes. 

Thus among Hancock’s farmers could be found a specialist in almost 
every significant phase of agricultural reform. Edmund Monroe Pendle- 
ton, a planter-physician, wrote a Textbook of Scientific Agriculture. As 
a scientist he interested himself in the development of Georgia’s mineral 
resources. “No one knows how valuable these deposits may yet prove 

58 Southern Cultivator, XV (1862), 83. 

54 Interestingly enough, Ponce’s opinion on state aid to agriculture was consistent with 
that of many conservative planters of his day. He anticipated a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the New Deal processing tax when he wrote in 1860: “It is not 
proper to ask or expect aid from the government for any particular object or class, because 
the collection of duties by the General Government, and of direct taxes by the State Gov- 
ernments . . . were intended . . . for purposes in which all the people are concerned.” 
Southern Cultivator, XVUI (1860), 165. 

58 Ibid., X (1857), 336-38; XIII (1860), 285. 

56 The career of “Professor” Charles Baer of Maryland, an erstwhile lecturer in Georgia 
on agricultural science, was brought suddenly to grief when he described before the Han- 
cock Planters’ Club that ‘smut in wheat was in no sense a disease.’’ Hancock planters were 
surprised that he did not know that bluestone arrested the condition. “Mr. Baer’s theories 
strike us as being equally crude and unreliable,” wrote a Hancock planter as he solicited 


the aid of Marylanders in checking up on the academic credentials of this vendor of scien- 
tific knowledge. Southern Field and Fireside, WW (1860), 319. 
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in reclaiming the worn out lands of the cotton region of Georgia,” he 
argued.*’ As a physician he studied the relationship of climate to disease 
and he sought to lessen sickness among the slaves of Middle Georgia. 
Thomas J. Smith’s “Essay on Manures” won a prize offered by the 
Southern Central Agricultural Society in 1859.°* John P. Sykes produced 
what was adjudged the best Georgia grown hog in 1860." Joel Craw- 
ford and Samuel Devereaux were widely known for their grape culture. 
The Devereaux and Warren grapes became famous in many southern 
vineyards. 


Andrew J. Lane and James Thomas devoted much attention to 
gtasses and livestock as adjuncts to soil improvement and diversified 
farming. The latter visited the grass lands of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and tested on his plantation in Hancock County all vari- 
eties that came to his attention. The Terrell grass,’ popularized by 
William Terrell, was for many years the only winter grass grown in the 
Lower South.** Hancock planters were among the first to devise methods 
of controlling Bermuda and they used the grass successfully in a system 
of crop rotation before 1850. “With us everybody has learned how to 
use . . . and how to appreciate Bermuda grass,” wrote a Hancock 
farmer in 1848. ‘True, it is like some of our more valuable negroes— 
has no respect for lazy white folks.” 


William Terrell, one of the organizers of the Hancock Planters’ 
Club, donated twenty thousand dollars to the University of Georgia to 


57 Pendleton, Textbook of Scientific Agriculture, 83; Southern Cultivator, VI (1848), 
60-61. 

58 Southern Cultivator, XVIII (1860), 43. 

59 Ibid., XVII (1860), 48. 

80 In 1835 Crawford imported cuttings from France and Spain and set them in his 
garden near Sparta. Southern Cultivator, XIV (1856), 63. Devereaux kept a tavern in 
Hancock County on the principal stage route to the West. Scions of his famous vine easily 
found their way to all parts of Alabama and the Southwest. 

81 Soil of the South, 1 (1851), 246; Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 76. 

62 Known also as wild rye and Virginia lyme grass. 

63 David L. Phares, The Farmer's Book of Grasses . . . (Starkville, Miss., 1881), 47. 
Terrell, in 1830, analyzed the cause of grass failures in the Lower South. He observed 
that grasses for hay had never been scientifically attempted in the area. “‘No pains are ever 
taken to prepare the ground and nothing that deserves to be called an abundant pasture 
field, is to be seen . . . .” Southern Agriculturist, WI (1830), 303. 

84 Southern Cultivator, V1 (1848), 180. 
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endow a chair of agricultural chemistry. This became the first liberally 
endowed professorship of agriculture in the United States.** In the 
1850’s a movement appeared in Hancock County for the agricultural 
education of young men on the academy level. Carlyle Pollock Beman 
Martin, a nephew and former student of the famous Mount Zion school- 
master for whom he was named, became well known throughout the 
South for his “farm school experiment.” He insisted that agricultural 
education should be upon a dignified and thoroughly academic basis. 
He renounced emphatically the older manual labor school idea. He 
opened two or three agricultural academies in Middle Georgia, braved 
the epithet of “book farmer,” and in 1857 was the head of a prosperous 
farm school near Griffin. This school, filled to capacity, attracted stu- 
dents from many parts of the South.** Planters and others made contri- 
butions of seed, livestock, and equipment. A manufacturing firm in 
Baltimore was among the numerous contributors of equipment. Richard 
Peters sent registered livestock, and David Dickson donated his im- 
proved cotton seed.*’ Martin’s thriving educational enterprise succumbed 
to the Civil War, however, and the school was never re-opened. 

David Dickson’s success in the management of slaves was only one 
example of the excellent relationships between master and servant 
which sprang from the progressive elements of his community. Another 
illustration could be seen in the meticulous and painstaking experiments 
of James Thomas, who kept detailed records of his productions and 
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labor costs. To facilitate record-keeping, Thomas checked off eight 
hundred acres of his arable land and marked it with durable lightwood 
posts every seventy yards. He found that Negroes would perform fif- 
teen per cent more efficiently in hot weather if given a five minute rest 
period after each thirty minutes of active labor. ‘They will quit work 
at night as fresh as they entered it in the morning and . . . demonstrate 
it by dancing and patting juber,” he reported, “whilst your neighbor's 
negroes will get slow by 12 o'clock, still slower by night, and . . . half 
the young negroes will drop to sleep without supper.’’®* These planters 
recognized, as many employers of free labor failed to do, that a law of 
diminishing labor returns necessitated liberal restrictions upon hours 
and conditions of work. There was also a tendency to respect the per- 
sonality of the Negro and to deal with him as an individual instead of 
resorting to inflexible rules of conduct. This softening of the edges of 
plantation slavery was more or less characteristic of the regime in the 
older sections of the eastern cotton belt where the flush spirit of the 
frontier had subsided. 

A monument to this spirit of noblesse oblige among Hancock's plan- 
tation masters is the Negro village of Dixie, near Sparta, which origi- 
nated as a colony for superannuated slaves."° Further testimony to the 
practical application of ideal master-slave relationships may also be 
found in the wills of slaveowners of the region. For example, the will 
of Joel Crawford states: “I wish my man, Grig, to be held as the nomi- 
nal property of such master as he may choose but [to] enjoy all the 
fruits of his labor or at his option to be manumitted and be sent out of 
the State.” Because of their ‘General Fidelity,” several of his other 
Negroes were likewise allowed to select their future masters, although 
it might involve some diminution in price. Husbands and wives were 
in no instance to be separated, nor mothers from younger children. All 
aged and infirm Negroes were to receive from the master’s estate such 
assistance as might be necessary for their comfortable support.” 
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Living in Hancock in 1860 were many citizens destined to become 
famous in Georgia and throughout the South. Near the little town of 
Sparta lived the Methodist bishop, George F. Pierce, whose ownership 
of eighteen slaves and nine hundred acres of land placed him in the 
class with conservative planters of the community.’? Near Bishop Pierce, 
at “Rockby,” lived Richard Malcolm Johnston whose stories of life in 
Middle Georgia came to be widely read. Sparta was the home of Linton 
Stephens, a Georgia supreme court justice, and brother of the future 
vice-president of the Confederacy. Conducting a small school at Mount 
Zion was William J. Northen, son of a small farmer, who became the 
Populist governor of Georgia in 1890. Hancock had been the home of 
many other Southerners who had notable careers in public and profes- 
sional life. Among them were Charles J. McDonald, Walter T. Col- 
quitt, Bolling Hall, Charles E. Haynes, Absalom H. Chappell, Dixon 
Hall Lewis, Mark A. Cooper, Jesse Mercer, John Forsyth, Seaborn 
Reese, Nathan and Carlyle Beman, Charles W. DuBose, James Thomas, 
and David W. Lewis.” 

The example of Hancock and its neighbors was made known through 
agricultural literature, agricultural organizations, and migrating plant- 
ets. Thus Joel Crawford, who wrote the constitution of the Hancock 
Planters’ Club in 1837, later moved to Early County and organized the 
first agricultural society in Southwest Georgia.* Garland D. Harmon, 
an enterprising overseer of western Georgia, became an enthusiast for 
Richard Hardwick’s system of hillside ditching and acquired great skill 
in applying it. Moving westward with the tide of planter emigration, he 
introduced the practice in many communities of the Southwest and 
learned to vary the system to meet requirements of soil texture and to- 
pography. In 1858 his services were engaged by Martin W. Philips, and 
he claimed to have run the first terraces in Hinds County, Mississippi.” 
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It is significant to note that prevailing soil types, topography, and the 
general cultural pattern of Hancock County coincided in the 1850's with 
those of a large area from South Carolina to Texas. 

At the suggestion of Mark A. Cooper the Southern Central Agricul- 
tural Society was organized in Georgia in 1846, and David W. Lewis of 
Hancock became its first secretary."* Lewis served efficiently in that 
capacity for many years, and he was perhaps the most valuable official 
which that organization had. A tireless correspondent, he bequeathed to 
posterity a complete history of the formative years of the organization’s 
life. In its early stages the Southern Central Society functioned as a 
regional organization and it exercised great influence in stimulating 
similar agricultural organizations in the Lower South.” At the annual 
fairs livestock, seed, farm tools, and agricultural ideas were freely ex- 
changed and spread to all parts of the cotton belt. 

The story of other Georgia agricultural reformers is too long to be 
told here except to complete a brief outline of the influence which the 
Georgia movement had upon the direction which agriculture was tak- 
ing in the Lower South in 1860. The careers of Charles A. Peabody and 
Robert Nelson illustrate one method by which Georgia agricultural 
writers influenced the movement in neighboring states. Peabody began 
a horticultural department in the Columbus Mzascogee Democrat in 
1848. In 1851 he became one of the editors of the Soi of the South. 
When that journal combined with Dr. Noah B. Cloud’s American Cot- 
ton Planter, at Montgomery, he continued until 1859 as the horticultural 
editor of the latter." As an editor, Peabody's main emphasis was upon 
the home garden, but he also encouraged commercial gardening. He 
was critical of architectural standards which prevailed in the South. 
The “Southern system” of landscape gardening which he developed 
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utilized indigenous flowers, shrubs, and evergreens.” As a practical 
farmer Peabody developed a strawberry especially adapted to southern 
conditions. By 1857 the Peabody Hautbois had been shipped by rail and 
water from Columbus, Georgia, to many important markets in various 
parts of the North where it was received much in advance of any other 
available supply.*° Peabody’s product threatened the long-standing 
monopoly of the Cincinnati growers. A thorough-going southern nation- 
alist, he sold his plants freely throughout the South but he consistently 
refused to do business with those who lived north of the Ohio.** Solon 
Robinson, a nationally known agricultural commentator of the period, 


called him “the most successful strawberry culturist in the world.”* 


When Peabody left the American Cotton Planter, he was succeeded 
by Robert Nelson who had edited a column in the Georgia Citizen, 
published at Macon.** “His name and reputation as an experienced 
horticulturist are well known in all this country,” wrote Noah B. Cloud 
in announcing his arrival at Montgomery.** In Georgia, Nelson had 
already made a profound contribution to southern agriculture. At Ma- 
con he had demonstrated the practicability of commercial peach-grow- 
ing in Middle Georgia. His skill in grafting and propagating fruit and 
his insistence upon improving the early varieties for the northern mar- 
kets were important factors in getting the famous Georgia industry es- 
tablished before the Civil War.** He demonstrated his point by sending 
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a box of early peaches from Macon to New York early in July, 1853, 
where they sold for fifty cents apiece.** His nursery at Troup Hill en- 
joyed a wide patronage in the southern states.°®” 

While Nelson and others were making progress in the embryonic 
peach industry of Middle Georgia, Jarvis Van Buren of Habersham 
County was conducting a one-man crusade in behalf of commercial apple 
orchards in the Appalachian foothills. He assembled what was perhaps 
the greatest collection of southern seedling apple trees in the entire 
South.** He began a systematic classification of these apples and his 
skillful use of oil colors in duplicating the characteristic appearance of 
the fruit was an important factor in establishing a workable nomencla- 
ture of southern apples by 1860. Through his prolific contributions to 
both northern and southern agricultural journals, he established a con- 
sciousness of the southern product. He finally convinced Daniel Lee, the 
northern-bred editor of the Southern Cultivator, and many cotton-grow- 
ing skeptics that the southern Piedmont had possibilities of becoming a 
great commercial apple section. In 1844 he exhibited southern apples 
at a Pennsylvania horticultural fair where they were accorded great re- 
spect. “I doubt very much if a selection of equal number could be made 
in Lancaster County [Pennsylvania}, or east of it at all comparable to 
them,” said an observer.®® 

A promising wine industry got under way in Georgia in the 1850's. 
The success of Charles Axt, of Crawfordville, aroused the interest of 
writers in many parts of the Union. He demonstrated to Ohio growers 
the possibilities of dangerous competition from the Lower South. By 
1859 he was supervising Catawba vineyards for planters in many parts 
of Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama.*° 
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Perhaps the most enterprising livestock experimenter in the Lower 
South was Richard Peters, a grandson of the Pennsylvania agricultural 
reformer whose name he bore. Peters claimed to have spent fifty thou- 
sand dollars for experimental breeds of livestock alone.** Devon, Brah- 
min, and Jersey cattle, and Angora goats were shipped from his farm in 
North Georgia to breeders in all parts of the Union.* He was the fore- 
most breeder of Angora goats in America, and was considered by many 
to be the founder of that industry in the western hemisphere.* In 1876 
it was estimated that the blood of one of his bucks, “Billy Atlanta,” 
coursed the veins of over half the Angora flocks in the entire South. 
The last through train from Atlanta to St. Louis before the Civil War 
cattied two of his bucks destined for William M. Landrum of San 
Joaquin Valley, California.” From Fort Leavenworth they traveled on 
foot with a wagon train and arrived at their destination in time to win 
a cup at the California State Fair in September.** These goats laid the 
foundation for the industry among the Mormons of Utah, and in many 
other parts of the West.* 

Peters’ wealth®* was poured into many forms of agricultural experi- 
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mentation with little regard for personal profit, and his farm in Gordon 
County became a privately operated experiment station for the southern 
region. A strong advocate of diversification, he never planted an acre 
of cotton. In one year he claimed to have imported from Europe forty 
thousand trees and plants for his experimental nursery near Atlanta. 
In a single order he shipped four thousand peach trees around Cape 
Horn to California. Some of his propagations found their way as far 
west as New Zealand.” 

On the Peters farm in 1856 occurred what was perhaps the first ex- 
perimental manufacture of sorghum syrup in the United States. In 1855 
Peters received a few seeds of the ‘Chinese Sugar Cane” from Dennis 
Redmond, editor of the Southern Cultivator. The wife of Aaron Roff, 
Peters’ overseer, made syrup from the first crop of cane during the fol- 
lowing summer. After initial experiments, Peters engaged the young 
chemist, Robert Battey, to conduct a more careful and scientific experi- 
ment,’ the results of which were published in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution.** 

The quest for southern grasses which was early undertaken by Wil- 
liam Terrell and James Thomas of Hancock County was resumed by 
N. B. Moore of Augusta and Charles Wallace Howard of Kingston. 
Moote achieved much success on the Savannah River bottoms with such 
gtasses as timothy, red clover, Lucerne, and Italian rye grass. He be- 
came known as one of the best authorities on southern grass culture.’ 
Howard, editor of the South Countryman, and later of the Southern 
Cultivator, was a spokesman for a type of southern agriculture based 
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largely upon grasses and livestock. His prolific agricultural writings in- 
dicate a keen understanding of the basic ills of southern agriculture and 
the remedies which he proffered are no less applicable today than they 
were a hundred years ago. In brief, he would reverse the relationship 
between land and labor and divorce the land from those who had no 
real interest in its preservation. A livestock industry would do much 
to relieve the necessity for expensive slave labor in the cotton belt and 
at the same time enhance the value of land. He reiterated the old Flem- 
ish maxim, “without grass, no cattle; without cattle, no manure, and 
without manure, no crops.”*°? Like many southern nationalists, he as- 
sociated the future of the South with the lasting qualities of her soil, of 
which he was deeply solicitous. To him, grass, the age-old enemy of 
cotton and corn, was the salvation of southern agriculture. 

The agricultural press of Georgia was one of the most effective in the 
entire country. From 1840 to 1860 no less than six agricultural journals 
were established in the state and numerous local newspapers conducted 
an agricultural column.’ The Southern Cultivator was the only south- 
ern agricultural paper which survived the Civil War. In 1846 the Maine 
Farmer called it “one of the neatest Agricultural papers printed in the 
Union,” and the Southern Planter stated that it stood “in the very first 
rank of the Agricultural press of the country." By 1852 it had a circu- 
lation of ten thousand and its patronage area extended from South Caro- 
lina to Texas. Unlike the generality of agricultural journals of that 
day, it began and always remained the spokesman for the cotton belt of 
the Lower South.’* 
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Georgia’s agricultural achievements and industrial growth in the 
1850’s earned for the commonwealth the title, “Empire State of the 
South.” Other states did not begrudge her this distinction, but pointed 
to her with pride and strove to follow the pattern which she had set. 
“Georgia has set an example of wisdom, and very soon she will possess 
within herself so completely all the elements of empire, that she might 
forever be separated from the surrounding world, and yet flourish with 
unexampled prosperity,” said a Louisianan,*** indicating the respect 
which others bore her. An Alabaman in 1857 rejoiced that his state was 
fast following the example of Georgia. “[It} . . . is the banner South- 
ern State and intends to keep the honor,” said the American Cotton 
Planter. 

It should be noted that the agricultural movement which began in 
Georgia in the late 1830's differed in many respects from the earlier 
movement in the Old Dominion. The reformers in the Upper South 
emphasized reclaiming soil through non-commercial manures, crop ro- 
tation, and horizontal plowing. The agricultural literature which they 
developed dealt largely with grains and tobacco. As the movement en- 
compassed the Tidewater as far south as Georgia, rice, sugar cane, and 
sea island cotton were added to the list. Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, 
James H. Hammond of South Carolina, and Thomas Spalding of coastal 
Georgia were three representatives of the transitional period in the his- 
tory of agricultural reform in the South. The influence of such men as 
these upon the new movement in the Lower South, however, was far 
less than their reputation among southern historians might indicate. 
Learned and profound they were, but they represented the older plant- 
ing aristocracy of the Tidewater.“° Their writings and their agricul- 
tural philosophy were not fully appreciated in the broad area between 
the Savannah and the Rio Grande where the frontier had barely suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of King Cotton. 
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The movement in the cotton belt was more nearly a democratic one 
and it was sustained by the realistic efforts of practical men who were 
not far removed from the necessity of daily toil. Thus Robert Nelson 
began his career at Troup Hill with only the labor of himself and that 
of his energetic wife.* Charles A. Peabody turned to farming after his 
tailoring establishment at Columbus was destroyed by fire and he was 
left almost penniless by the catastrophe. Jarvis Van Buren was a 
foundryman by trade,"** while Richard Peters came to the South as an 
obscure engineer for the Georgia Railroad Company.'* Charles Wal- 
lace Howard turned agricultural reformer after retiring from his min- 
isterial duties at the Huguenot Church at Charleston. In quest of health 
he returned to his native state and established a family boarding school 
near Kingston, in North Georgia.’ David W. Lewis once boasted that 
he was “a small farmer, not raising a great deal of anything, and a sur- 
plus of nothing.’** Garland D. Harmon never rose above the calling of 
overseer and the rank of private in the Confederate army, yet he became 
well known throughout the southern cotton belt for his many practical 
contributions to agricultural journals.**” ‘Give us the ideas and we will 
be responsible for the manner in which they are dressed,” said the edi- 
tor of the Soil of the South in 1851, in encouraging contributions from 
planters who could not write.*** 

Coincident with the rise of southern nationalism, the agricultural 
movement in the Lower South took on many aspects of economic inde- 
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pendence. Manufacturing and extraction industries were promoted and 
geared to agriculture. Reform was not confined entirely to the produc- 
tion aspects of agriculture, but to the more complicated problems of 
markets, organization, and improved quality of living in an agrarian 
society. While it advocated diversification after the fashion of northern 
agriculture during periods of economic stringency, its principal stock- 
in-trade remained cotton, corn, and livestock, in the order named. Al- 
legiance to these did not preclude the sound exploration of every eco- 
nomic possibility of the section, including commercial gardening, fruit 
growing, and improved techniques of slave management. From the staid 
architecture of the “big house’ to the culinary arts practiced by black 
cooks in the yard kitchen, there were unrelenting critics who hoped to 
improve the southern way of life. No element of southern civilization 
escaped the criticism of the agricultural reformers of the cotton belt. 
The course of agriculture in the Lower South for almost a century to 
come was largely determined by 1860. The war and its dislocations 
postponed indefinitely the day of full fruition of the ante-bellum de- 
velopments. 


The Defense of Slavery in the Northern Press 
on the Eve of the Civil War 


By Howarp C. PERKINS 


The American people, on January 4, 1861, observed a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. By proclamation President James Buchanan 
had called upon the nation to offer thanks for its abundant blessings 
and to pray that “God will be to us as He has been to our fathers.” 
The spirit and talent of man seeming to fail, perhaps the favor of 
Heaven could avert the civil war which the struggle over slavery threat- 
ened to bring upon the land. 

On that same day, in the columns of his Liberator, William Lloyd 
Garrison, the irrepressible preacher of the “irrepressible conflict,” ex- 
ultantly proclaimed the completion of thirty years’ service “under Di- 
vine guidance.’ Now, with secession triumphant in South Carolina and 
imminent throughout the Lower South, he acclaimed disunion as the 
victory of abolitionism: ‘‘At last, ‘the covenant with death’ is annulled, 
and ‘the agreement with hell’ broken.” Somewhat later, Abolitionist 
James Redpath, penning a salutatory for his Pine and Palm, announced 
a program which advocated “‘action, rather than the promulgation of 
ideas.” Seeking “to array against Slavery, and the prejudices it has en- 
gendered, not the moral powers exclusively, but the physical forces of 
the age,” he invited “John Brown expeditions” and “simultaneous and 
extended Negro insurrections.”* 

As Garrison and Redpath thus assailed the institution of slavery, 
John H. Van Evrie and James Gordon Bennett defended it. Writing in 
their respective newspapers, the New York Day-Book and the New 


1 Boston and New York Pine and Palm, May 18, 1861. 
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York Herald, they spoke as directly and vigorously as did the editors 
of the Liberator and the Pine and Palm. Moreover, like Garrison and 
Redpath, they were but the noisiest and most colorful of a group of like- 
minded editors. Thus, as there were abolitionist editors, there were pro- 
slavery editors; and the defense of slavery, like abolitionism, held a 
place in the northern mind. 

Between these two extremes lay the great middle ground, occupied 
by the overwhelming majority of the three thousand-odd editors of the 
northern free states. Devoted to constitutional forms and processes and 
to national well-being, they were unwilling to sustain a program in 
which slavery dominated every other consideration. Most of them dis- 
liked slavery, and yet to them it was not wholly bad and emancipation 
not wholly good. They saw difficulties and embarrassments in the wake 
of change. They demurred at the destruction of southern economy. 
They shrank from Negro suffrage, the social equality of the races, and 
the amalgamation of white men and black. They warned of a northern 
invasion by half-civilized freedmen and the displacement of white la- 
borers by cheap Negro workers. They feared overflowing almshouses, 
and they deplored the threat to northern health and morality. 

Extenuations of slavery, as these sentiments involved, appeared 
frequently in Democratic newspapers’ and occasionally in Republi- 

2 See, for instance, the following: Maine: Augusta Weekly Age, January 3, 1861; New 
Hampshire: Concord New Hampshire Patriot, October 24, 1860; Massachusetts: Boston 
Post, November 29, 1860; Connecticut: New Haven Daily Register, November 21, 1860; 
Rhode Island: Providence Post, November 8, 1860, February 2, 1861; New York: Albany 
Atlas and Argus, January 12, 1861, Brooklyn City News, October 5, 1860, Buffalo Courier, 
May 15, 1861, Syracuse Central City Courier, October 31, 1860, Syracuse Courier and 
Union, January 24, March 1, 1861, Utica Observer, December 10, 1860; Pennsylvania: 
Allentown Democrat, October 31, 1860, Erie Observer, October 27, 1860, Harrisburg 
Patriot and Union, December 14, 1860, Norristown Register, October 23, 1860, Phila- 
delphia Evening Argus, April 9, 1861, Philadelphia Inguirer, February 28, March 6, 11, 
1861, Pittsburgh Post, December 17, 1860, January 29, 1861, Reading Gazette and Demo- 
crat, February 2, 1861, Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, April 17, 1861; District of Colum- 
bia: Washington States and Union, March 21, 1861; Ohio: Cincinnati Enquirer, October 
31, December 30, 1860, Cleveland National Democrat, November 19, 1860, Columbus 
Capital City Fact, October 23, 1860, Columbus Crisis, February 7, 1861, Columbus O+io 
Statesman, October 21, November 2, 1860; Michigan: Detroit Free Press, October 31, 
December 15, 1860, January 15, 1861; Indiana: Indiatapolis Sentinel, November 12, 1860, 
February 2, 1861, Salem Democrat, Februaty 7, 1861, Vincennes Weekly Sun, February 1, 


1861; Illinois: Joliet Signal, March 26, 1861, Quincy Herald, October 20, 1860, Spring- 
field State Register, September 4, 17, 28, 1860; Iowa: Dubuque Herald, June 28, 1861; 
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can.* They must have served to modify the antislavery zeal of the North 
as a whole and to afford slavery the aid of restraining the offensive 
against it. Although they were definitely not proslavery commitments, 
they were certainly anti-abolitionist. Together with the constitutionalism 
of the northern people, they gave American Negro slavery a defense 
which, secession aside, might have been adequate to its preservation. 
This “defense” of slavery measured incomparably greater than that 
furnished by all those journals of the North that by approving the insti- 
tution itself justified the characterization of “proslavery.” It was these 
proslavery newspapers, however, those of Van Evrie, Bennett, and their 
kind, that provided what is here described as “the defense of slavery.” 

First among the newspapers of the North in vigor and persistence of 
ptoslavery argument ranked the New York Day-Book. Although re- 
peatedly boasting a larger circulation in the South than all other north- 
ern papers combined, the Day-Book resented as a “gross and wicked 
slander” the charge that it was ‘‘a Southern newspaper.’’* Not content 
with southern “honors,” it offered to wager a hundred dollars that it 
could prove a “larger circulation iv the North than any other Demo- 
ctatic newspaper published in the North.’* Begun in 1848, the Day- 
Book was for a short time antislavery, but under N. R. Stimson it turned 
ptoslavery. Its editor in 1860-1861 and for several years before was 
John H. Van Evrie, a physician of western New York and Ohio back- 
grounds. He supported John C. Breckinridge in the election of 1860, 
and in the crisis that followed approved the policy of President Bu- 
chanan.* He opposed southern concessions to the North," explicitly 
rejecting the Crittenden Compromise.* He urged loyalty to the Dred 
Wisconsin: Madison Patriot, November 14, 1860, Milwaukee News, October 21, 1860, 
Milwaukee People’s Press, November 7, 1860, Milwaukee Press and News, January 17, 
1861; Minnesota: Henderson Democrat, December 1, 1860. See also the following inde- 
pendent papers: Providence Press, October 25, 1860; Lancaster Daily Express, January 17, 
1861; Cincinnati Press, October 23, December 15, 1860. 

3 Newburyport Herald, February 5, 6, March 25, April 1, 1861; New York Times, 
January 22, 1861; Troy Times, March 2, 1861; Philadelphia News, November 22, 1860. 

4New York Day-Book, Januaty 2, 1861. 

5 Ibid., April 23, 1861. 

8 Ibid., January 11, 1861. 


7 [bid., January 21, 1861. 
8 [bid., January 31, 1861. 
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Scott decision® and insisted upon the moral obligation as well as the 
constitutional right of Southerners to carry ‘‘slavery’” into the terri- 
tories.*° 

Van Evrie’s views on slavery itself, urged with a passion that subor- 
dinated all partisan considerations, rested upon his theory of the inde- 
pendent origins of the two races concerned. He contended that the 
Negro was a human being but wholly different from white men. Al- 
though the black man could never aspire to social or political equality 
with the white man, he had a certain usefulness to society when sub- 
jected to competent guardianship. Negro servitude and white protec- 
tion and guidance, in fact, complemented each other in the “Divine 
Plan.” Moreover, the position of the Negro in servitude was so fitting 
and natural that “slavery” was the grossest misnomer, for that word 
implied unnatural relationships. Both fitting and natural, Negro “‘slav- 
ery’ was ‘the most desirable thing in human affairs,” opposition to 
it “impiety to God,” and the preaching of “freedom” treasonable and 
inhumane. The true friends of the Negro sought for him his intended 
status and would not inflict untold suffering upon him through forcing 
him into a hopeless competition with the superior white man. Thrusting 
the Negro into that rivalry would be an attempt to make him a “black 
white man” and must of necessity fail. American democracy would be 
the price of the experiment, for democracy meant freedom and freedom 
was naturalness. The doctrine of equality prattled about by abolitionists 
originated with Lord Mansfield in the Somerset case, whereas the true 
doctrine had been laid down by an American chief justice in the Dred 
Scott case. With Mansfield and Taney, representing British and Ameti- 
can principles, in conflict, no American should hesitate to choose be- 
tween them. The British really knew nothing of liberty: Blackstone’s 
learned declarations merely supported aristocracy, while true liberty 
embraced the liberty of all men endowed with the capacity for exercis- 
ing it—that is, all white men. Furthermore, the rejection of servitude 
entailed racial amalgamation, for the races could not exist as equals. 
Better than the victory of antislavery, therefore, was the extinction of 


® Ibid., January 23, 31, April 6, 1861. 
10 Tbid., January 31, 1861. 
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one race, the white race if need be. But abolitionism would die when the 
people understood the issues; then, in obedience to Nature’s command, 
the Negroes of the tropics, secure in servitude, would fulfill their mis- 
sion and gain their greatest happiness. The majority of Northerners 
firmly believed in “preserving this forever a Republic of white men”; 
and when they discovered themselves duped by Lincoln, Seward, Chase, 
and others, those men stood to be “knocked in the head as remorselessly 
as so many mad dogs by the betrayed, outraged and indignant freemen 
of the North.”™ 

Despite his vigorous opposition to coercion, Van Evrie, late in April, 
1861, insisted that he had never advocated secession.*? At the same time 
he contended that the states, with first claim on the allegiance of their 
citizens, had the right to do whatever they believed best for their own 
interests. He labored for peace even after Sumter, declaring on May 14 
that reconstruction must eventually come on the basis of the fundamen- 
tal tenet of the Montgomery constitution—Negro servitude—‘“because 
it is vital to the South, to the North, to the future civilization of 
America—to the freedom, progress and prosperity of every white man 
on the American continent.’ Becoming a full-fledged Copperhead paper 
and denied the further use of the mails in August, 1861, the daily edi- 
tion of the Day-Book soon died. The weekly edition disguised itself 
under another name—The Caucastan—and continued the struggle. The 
talents of Van Evrie were equal to the task and at the end of the second 
volume of the Caucasian the original name was resumed. This paper 
died in 1879 with the indomitable Van Evrie still in the chair. 

The influence of the Day-Book remains uncertain. Its figures on circu- 
lation were probably exaggerated, as became the figures of every honest 
editor, but they may have reached fifty or sixty thousand. Although the 
Day-Book was not widely quoted, it was sent and known throughout 
the country. Van Evrie himself was doubtless more publicized as the 
author of a book which, through several editions,** presented a rous- 

11 These views of the Day-Book were contained in editorials of the following dates: 
January 2, 7, 16, 23, 24, 31, April 8, 23, May 14, 1861. 

12 Tbid., April 23, 1861. 


13 Van Evrie’s book, Negroes and Negro “Slavery’ (New York), was an enlargement 
of a pamphlet of the same title issued in several editions in 1853 and 1854. Two editions 
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ing championship of slavery. His theories of racial pluralism received 
the commendation of prominent men in both sections. It appears likely, 
however, that his extremism was generally understood and his influ- 
ence therefore reduced. Moreover, although a man of considerable 
reading and intelligence, his “science” was at times a bit incredible, as, 
for instance, his assertion that because the hair on a Negro’s head was 
triangular to strike him on the head with the bare hand would be to 
incur cuts to the bone. 

Less devoted to the theme of slavery than the Day-Book, the New 
York Herald, colorful journal of James Gordon Bennett, exerted greater 
influence through its enormous circulation and the bizarre genius of its 
editor. Bennett, a native of Scotland and a Catholic, was born in 1795. 
He spent most of his time between 1819 and 1823 in the southern 
states, accepting there the principles of the conservative Democracy. 
Beginning the Herald in 1835, he set himself upon the road that led to 
financial prosperity and social ostracism. Even before 1860 he had ar- 
rived. 

Throughout the presidential campaign and the winter that followed, 
the Herald spoke again and again in defense of slavery. In August it 
predicted sanguinary consequences for emancipation, notably the inter- 
ruption of “our historic development” by a “war of taces.’** In early 
October it warned of the destruction of the existing material and social 
interests of the South, the spoliation of northern rural districts by ma- 
rauding blacks, and the enactment of “inhuman anti-negto legisla- 
tion.”*® Later in October it defended slavery as an institution for the 
social control of an inferior race: 

The South hold, and hold rightly, that the institution of domestic servitude 


for the African race among them is neither an evil nor a crime. The great prob- 
lem is, how shall four millions of an inferior race of men remain in society, best 


of the book appeared in 1861, a third in 1863, and two more, under the title, White Su- 
premacy and Negro Subordination, in 1868 and 1870. Van Evrie wrote many pamphlets 
and contributed numerous articles to the Old Guard (New York, 1863-1870), a Demo- 
cratic monthly. The volume of his output and his inexhaustible devotion to the cause 
throughout a long life filled with personal tragedy entitle him to be regarded as the fore- 
most northern defender of slavery. The present writer has in preparation a biography of 
Van Evrie. 

14New York Herald, August 19, 1860. 

15 Tbid., October 1, 1860. 
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for their happiness, for the good of the community of which they form a part, 
and for the interests of civilization at large? What shall be their social and po- 
litical status? It is admitted everywhere, either theoretically or practically, that 
they are not equal in social capacity to the white race, and they are denied social 
equality, except by a few enthusiasts and impractical theorists. Wherever these 
have ruled, and the African has been admitted to social equality with the white 
man, society has been lowered in its standard, and the moral and religious im- 
pulses of our nature have been outraged and degraded. Experience has widely 
demonstrated that in political capacity they are far inferior to the white race, 
and wherever they have obtained political rule their government has been nothing 
but a ridiculous parody on that of the white man. Hence the South has accepted 
the solution of the great problem of government for this inferior race, in the 
preservation of the institution of domestic servitude for the millions of Africans 
who are in their midst, who cannot be destroyed nor yet displaced without de- 
stroying the whole fabric of Southern society, with all its vast interests and pos- 
sessions, and constructing it anew.7¢ 


On New Year's day, 1861, the Herald charged the ‘gigantic propor- 
tions” of the crisis to “the fact that the social institution of slavery has 
been made a moral and religious question, and in that shape has entered 
deeply into the politics of the country.” It declared that such a view of 
slavery gravely imperiled the Union: 


As a political issue merely, or dealing with it as a social institution, the agi- 
tation of the slavery question could work but little harm to the prosperity or 
permanency of the Union; but when the institution of African slavery becomes 
—as it has become within the last quarter of a century—to be regarded as a 
great moral wrong—an iniquity crying to Heaven for vengeance—the question 
assumes at once the form and features of a religious agitation alike in its mode 
of action and its results, exemplifying the same arrogant dictation and animating 
the same persecuting spirit as the religious warfare that desolated Europe for 
three centuries. 


The theme of William J. Grayson’s ‘““The Hireling and the Slave’ — 
the advantage held by the slaves of the South over the factory workers 
of the North in economic and social security—appeared in an editorial 
of January 25. After commenting on a recent prayer session of the Evan- 
gelical Anti-Slavery Society, the Herald, in proffering some worldly 
counsels to the praying abolitionists, said: 

If, instead of praying over what does not need their prayer, the condition of 


the happy negroes in servitude under Christian masters, who provide them with 


16 Ibid., October 18, 1860. 
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food and raiment and shelter, and take care of them in sickness and old age, 
these philanthropists would only direct their efforts toward the amelioration of 
the temporal condition of the free negroes at the North, to say nothing of the 
numerous white slaves starving in all our large cities, willing to work, but unable 
to get anything to do, they might accomplish some good. Our social system of 
free labor makes no provision for the destitute, and gives the white man no legal 
tight to demand sustenance. .. . [He] is in need of far greater commiseration 
than the sleek, well fed, fat negroes of South Carolina or Alabama. 


A week later, alluding to efforts to stop the slave trade, the Herald 
asked: “And so far as it has been prevented, what is really effected?” It 
answered its own question: “Merely to keep slaves in the worst kind of 
slavery in Africa, and to leave them savage cannibals and idolators, in- 
stead of civilizing and Christianizing them by the mild servitude of 
Christian masters in America.”*7 On March 7 it used another favorite 
argument of the proslavery press: ‘The very fact of the immense in- 
crease of numbers within so short a time speaks for the good treatment 
and happy, contented lot of the slaves.” 

Although one of the nation’s really powerful newspapers, the Herald 
never attained the position that its circulation indicated.** Its readers 
moved in the lower economic and social levels and its contemporaries of 
the press spurned it as a madman’s paper. Its editorial page, neither 
consistent nor ethical, always intrigued; people read it for its flavor and 
not its judgment. Suggestive of the contempt which reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the Herald, is the comment of one editor who charged it with 
“inconsistency, incongruity, and unfathomable changeability.”** Another 
branded it “the arch enemy of all good,”’° while a third blasted Editor 

1 [bid., February 2, 1861. 

18 The constant boastfulness of the Herald concerning its circulation drove the Wash- 
ington States and Union to the following calculation on February 7, 1861: ‘According 
to Bennett’s own showing, in his Monday’s issue, the circulation of the New York Herald 
for the month of January footed up as follows: 25,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.” Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune, commenting in 1863 on Bennett’s circulation claims, declared that 
“much the larger part of that circulation is in the houses of infamy, in gambling-hells, 
and in grog-shops and drinking saloons of the lowest character.” Tribune, February 16, 
1863, quoted in Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism 
(Boston, 1927), 202. 


19 Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle, July 27, 1860. 
20 Cleveland Morning Leader, December 21, 1860. 
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Bennett—"“An Architect of Ruin’—as “a social and intellectual pariah, 
whom society has cast from its bosom with loathing; a creature from 
whom, honest men instinctively recoil.’’” 

With the coming of the tense days of April the Herald abandoned its 
pfo-southern course and accepted the leadership of the Lincoln admin- 
istration. On April 15 it came half-heartedly to the support of the war, 
and on the next day rather more than half-heartedly. 

In striking contrast to the sensational Herald, the old and conservative 
New York Journal of Commerce added a certain respectability to the 
defense of slavery in the northern press. The Journal had been founded 
in 1827 as a “moral” organ by Arthur Tappan. About a year later 
Gerard Hallock and Nathan Hale assumed control and eventually pur- 
chased the paper. On the death of Hale in 1849 Hallock became sole 
proprietor and remained in charge until pressure from the Lincoln ad- 
ministration forced his retirement in August, 1861.7* The Journal had 
early won prominence in European news and had later gained recogni- 
tion as the leading financial authority in the country. By 1850, however, 
its political and social conservatism had reduced its circulation, for it 
could not compete successfully for public support against the more lively 
sheets—the Sun, the Herald, and the Tribune. It supported the Fusion 
ticket in 1860. 

Although regarded in the northern press as proslavery, the Journal 
was less insistent than the Day-Book and the Herald on arguing the 
merits of slavery. It expressed much concern over constitutional issues, 
denying the legality of interference with slavery, rejecting the right of 
secession, and explicity preferring peaceable separation to war.”* While 
on occasion it spoke of ‘‘the different systems of labor demanded by our 
dissimilarity of climate and production”** and of ‘the concurring cit- 
cumstances of climate and production” without which the northern 
states ‘would not even now be rid” of slavery,”* and while it condemned 
abolitionism as a menace to the complete happiness of master and 


21 Utica Morning Herald, December 14, 1860- 

22 William H. Hallock, Life of Gerard Hallock (New York, 1869), 20. 
28 New York Journal of Commerce, January 23, 1861, for instance. 

24 Ibid., November 8, 1860. 

25 Ibid,, November 26, 1860. 
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slave,” it rarely gave extended attention to race relations. On October 
26, 1860, however, in an editorial entitled “The Negro Race” it pre- 
sented proslavery views which resembled those of the more voluble 
Day-Book. 

A superior and an inferior race, the Journal declared, could not occupy 
the same territory on terms of equality. Either slavery or the weaker race 
would die, for an attempt to fuse the races would result in the physical 
and mental deterioration of the weaker, followed by its extinction. An 
“unprepared” freedom of the slaves would entail their extermination, 
“accompanied by a train of events most horrible to contemplate.’ More- 
over, although American slavery endeavored to civilize the Negroes, 
their advancement really challenged the resources of evolution: ‘“To 
raise up the great African race from serfdom to a condition of advance- 
ment and civilization, or to place them in a position where every favor 
and liberty and right, social and political, shall be allowed them, just as 
it is allowed to the whites, is a possibility of which we may dream for 
coming ages.” 

In his native habitat in Africa, continued the Journal in the same edi- 
torial, the Negro persisted “an habitual drunkard, a thief, a liar, re- 
vengeful, licentious, groveling in his habits, almost destitute of natural 
affection, unprogressive in character,’ and a fetishist. In addition, 
he was subject to “almost universal” slavery and to kidnapping. Com- 
pared to such a condition, slavery in the southern states became “be- 
nevolence itself.” “Everybody” knew that the Negro improved under 
“the refining influences of civilized life”; consequently, “scarcely a frac- 
tion of the people of the United States” were in favor of “now freeing 
the slaves.” Opposition on the part of Northerners to the race relations 
policy of the South therefore only impeded the ‘advancement of genuine 
humanity.” 

In addition to the Day-Book, the Herald, and the Journal of Com- 
merce, three other important non-religious newspapers of the New 
York metropolitan area defended slavery: the New York Daily News, 
the New York Morning Express, and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle.” The 


26 Ibid., December 15, 1860. 
27 For a discussion of the peculiar relations between New York City and the South, 


see Philip S. Foner, Business and Slavery (Chapel Hill, 1941). 
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News, boasting with one exception the largest circulation in the city,”* 
was published by W. Drake Parsons. It had been founded in 1855 as 
an organ of the Tammany Democracy. Coming under the editorship of 
Benjamin Wood, it served the municipal administration of Mayor 
Fernando Wood, an older brother of Benjamin. Apparently in response 
to its discontinuance on May 16, 1861, as the official paper of the city 
because of its “disunion tone,’”’® Benjamin Wood in a signed statement 
accepted full responsibility for its editorials.°° The Express, founded in 
1836 by James and Erastus Brooks, had made its way from Whiggery 
through Know-Nothingism to Democracy. It was edited in 1860-1861 
by Erastus Brooks. The Eagle, founded and owned by Isaac Van Anden 
and edited by Henry McCloskey, claimed the largest evening circulation 
in the United States.** 

The News and the Eagle entered the presidential campaign of 1860 
as supporters of Breckinridge, while the Express preferred Douglas. As 
Republican prospects grew brighter, the opposition combined to frame 
a “Fusion” ticket in an effort to maneuver Lincoln out of a majority in 
the electoral college and thus toss the election into the lap of the House 
of Representatives. It was hoped that there a compromise Democratic- 
Unionist candidate might be chosen. The News, the Eagle, and the 
Express backed the Fusion ticket, as did the Herald and the Journal of 
Commerce, but the Day-Book, scorning compromise, remained loyal to 
Breckinridge. 

The News opposed Negro suffrage-—the extension of which was an 
issue in the New York elections of 1860—, supported the right of 
slaveholders to carry their slaves into the territories, and in many edi- 
torials strongly urged the suppression of the African slave trade. It re- 
jected the argument that the Declaration of Independence included 
Negroes in the proposition that ‘‘all men were created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights’’*? and declared 
that “the negro race under the Southern system of labor is happier than 

28 New York Daily News, November 10, 1860, for instance. 

29 New York Herald, May 17, 1861. 

80 New York Daily News, May 18, 1861. 


31 Brooklyn Daily Eagle, September 4, 1860, and succeeding issues. 
32 New York Daily News, November 10, 1860. 
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it could be in any other relation.’** Like most proslavery journals, it as- 
serted the civilizing and Christianizing function of slavery. Accepting 
the argument that “the increase of the race and the longevity of indi- 
viduals attest that slavery is the best possible condition of the negro,” 
it characterized slavery as “true philanthropy.” The inferior Negro, 
guided and cared for, became useful, but if exposed to the competition 
of white men would suffer extermination. ‘Emancipation is death— 
slavery is life.”** The Liberia colonization venture was a horrible mis- 
take and the whole colony but a “loathsome, sickening pest house.” 
The Negroes prospered far more under beneficent American slavery 
than when subject to the famines and pestilences of Liberia. 

The Express claimed divine support for slavery, asserted its Christian- 
izing mission, and contrasted the slave with the free Negro of the 
North, much to the credit of slavery.** “Christian slavery” brought “the 
redemption of the African from Heathenism, Idolatry and Savagery,” 
and, in doing so, became his ‘‘blessing, not his curse.” Perhaps God in- 
tended to use African Negroes, Christianized under American slavery, 
“for the Christianization of Africa itself.” Slavery was the “very best 
condition of life, both for white master and negro slave.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle, describing abolitionism as ‘bogus philanthropy,” declared that 
the South existed upon slavery, which, under certain conditions of soil 
and climate, was indispensable.*’ 

Two religious newspapers of New York City also defended slavery: 
the Freeman's Journal and Catholic Register and the Observer, Founded 
in 1840, the Freeman’s Journal came in 1848 under the control of James 
A. McMaster. Except for eight months as Lincoln’s guest at Fort La- 
fayette,*®= McMaster remained as editor until his death in 1886. As the 

33 I[bid., December 22, 1860. 

84 Ibid. April 10, 1861. 

38 [bid., January 8, 1861. 

36 These views of the New York Morning Express were presented in an editorial of 
January 8, 1861. 

37 Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 30, 1860. A pamphlet issued on October 26, 1901, 
entitled The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Sixtieth Anniversary, asserts that Van Anden was not 
in sympathy with the southern Democracy views of McCloskey and that in August, 1861, 
McCloskey was removed to avoid prosecution of the Eagle for treasonable utterances. 


38 Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1941), 355; Apollinaris W. 
Baumgartner, Catholic Journalism in the United States (New York, 1931), 21-22. 
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story goes, when a young man he had inclined toward the priesthood, 
but his confessor had commanded him “‘to enter the world and become a 
Catholic journalist.” He complied and succeeded so well that for nearly 
forty years this son of an eminent Presbyterian minister was regarded 
as “the chief Roman Catholic journalist in this country.”*° His especial 
service to slavery was his attempt to reconcile it with Roman Catholi- 
cism, and in this he felt himself well qualified, declaring that ‘the canons 
and the laws of the Church . . . have been a special study with us, and 
are the law of our conscience.” He insisted that ‘‘the Catholic Church 
has never told a master to manumit a slave,” adding that “if we were so 
unfortunate as to own a plantation with five hundred negro slaves on 
it. . . we dare not, we could not, without violating our Catholic con- 


science, give them a liberty which we know they are not fit to use with- 


out harming themselves and others.’’*° 


McMaster discussed the problem of slavery in more detail on Febru- 
aty 2, 1861. In an editorial called ‘““The Catholic Solution” he presented 
his interpretation of the position of the Church: 


Two weeks ago we showed, on the authority of a Council recognized by Popes, 
that, in the fourth century, the injunction of the Apostles, in regard to the duty 
of slaves to their masters, was developed and enforced by the Catholic Church. 
Thus it is recognized by the Catholic Church, that human bondage—the debt of 
life-long service by man to man—irrespective of any difference of race—may be 
a legitimate human relation. . . . Slavery existed in Europe down to the sev- 
enteenth century, and was extinguished by civil, not by ecclesiastical, law. Slavery 
existed in America from the very early colonial times, and exists still—faithful 
and obedient Catholics being slave-holders all the while. 

Human slavery—the bondage of man to man—is a human relation. It arises 
out of a great debt contracted, or out of the protracted incompetency of the 
bondman to provide for himself, without the guardianship of his master. In 
special cases—outside of abuses—it may have its hardships. What human rela- 
tionship has not? . . . But, not therefore is the Catholic Church, or Catholic 
teaching, responsible for the abuses of slavery, anymore than for the abuses of 
other relationships. . . . 

Thus the Catholic Church distinguishes. She recognizes slavery as lawful, and 
as sometimes necessary, but she never recognizes its abuses. 


89 James G. Wilson and John Fiske (eds.), Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bi- 
ography, 7 vols, (New York, 1887-1889), IV, 148; Charles G. Herbermann, et al. (eds.), 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols. (New York, 1913-1914), IX, 506. 
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The New York Observer has escaped oblivion by a slender margin. 
No recent history of journalism includes it and no files appear to have 
survived.** Professor Emerson D. Fite, in his Presidential Campaign of 
1860, declares that it was proslavery and proceeds to denounce it round- 
ly. Although regarding it as one of ‘“‘the important religious papers,” he 
found in it “nothing of the great moral ferment and revolution, nothing 
on human rights and liberty.” He concludes that it represented the 
Christian world of “far-distant missionary lands,” and that it was 
“dead so far as the morals of America were concerned.” Professor Fite 
does not make it clear that he ever saw a copy of the Observer. Perhaps 
a search, diligent and vain, enabled him to write with conviction that 
“not even an outline description of American religious life could be 
culled from its pages.”’* 

Like the Freeman’s Journal, the Observer was a weekly. It had been 
founded in 1823 by Sidney E. Morse and Richard C. Morse, brothers of 
the better known Samuel F. B. Morse, himself a defender of slavery. 
In 1860-1861 the chief management was in the hands of a son of Sidney 
E. Morse.** The Observer was still alive in 1876, being published at 
that time by S. I. Prime and Company.** 

In contrast to New York City’s numerous and powerful proslavery 
newspapers, Philadelphia contained only the dying Morning Pennsyl- 
vanian. Founded in 1832 and once managed by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the Pennsylvanian was edited from 1845 to 1853 by John W. For- 
ney, later of the Philadelphia Press, and in 1860-1861 by John H. Brim- 
ner. After supporting Breckinridge in the campaign of 1860 and in the 
ctisis that followed, it proved itself one of the most ardent Buchanan 
organs among the larger city journals of the North. Perhaps the most 


41 At least there are no files mentioned in Winifred Gregory (comp.), Union List of 
Newspapers (New York, 1937). 

42 See Emerson D. Fite, Te Presidential Campaign of 1860 (New York, 1911), 88-89. 

43 The ownership of the New York Observer is discussed in Frederic Hudson, Joxrnal- 
ism in the United States from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 1873), 296. 

44 George P. Rowell & Co., American Newspaper Directory (New York, 1876), 703, 

45 The Philadelphia Evening Argus may have shared the sentiments of the Pennsylvanian 
and the Washington Constitution, as all three were in the pay of the Buchanan adminis- 
tration. House Reports, 36 Congress, 1 Session, Nos. 394 and 648, cited in Fite, Presj- 
dential Campaign, 134-35. No Argus files of this period appear to have survived. It died 
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bitterly anti-Lincoln newspaper published in the free states, it once de- 
clared that if the people elected Lincoln to the Presidency ‘‘they will do 
as absurd a thing as the tyrant Caligua [sic] did when he proclaimed 


his horse Consul.’’** 


Brimner spurned the Republican suggestion that the Declaration of 
Independence should be accepted as “a declaration of the freedom of 
the negro in this country, and of his equality with the white man.” 
That “great discovery,” he said, “was left for modern Atheists and 
Yankee Pharisees.”*’ Characterizing abolitionism as ‘‘an assault upon 
the sacred right of individual property,” he first set up the lawful 
character of property in man: “Slaves,” he said, “are property. The 
law makes property. There is no property except what the law makes 
property. And whatever the law makes property is good property.” 
Brimner then described the consequences of an assault upon property 
in slaves: 

. whoever assails ruthlessly the sanctity of one species of property, assails, 
in principle, all... . 

The sanctity of the right of individual property is the basis of all society. 
Without it, no human organization can be preserved. . . . 

. . . The spirit which animates those who would liberate the slaves of your 
neighbors today, may be turned against your banks tomorrow, and may be led 
on to sack your magazines, as it has been “to gut a rum shop,” or rifle a flour 
store. . . .48 

The Pennsylvanian denounced Republicanism and abolitionism, some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, sometimes the two as identical, in 
virtually every issue of the winter of 1860-1861. It declared that slavery 
alone afforded security to the South, providing Southerners “the foun- 
dation of their system, of their wealth, and of their prosperity.’*° The 
agitation of the Negro question, insisted the Pennsylvanian, affected 
“most seriously and injuriously the happiness of the race,” for the Ne- 
gro’s “‘true home is in the sunny south, his happiest condition is that of 
Southern servitude, where his labor is turned to the best account, where 


46 Philadelphia Morning Pennsylvanian, September 7, 1860. 
47 Ibid., September 24, 1860. 

48 Ibid,, October 23, 1860. 
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his health is cared for, and where he is always assured of a plenty to 
eat and comfortable clothes to wear.’’*° 

Although at times thus explicitly proslavery, the Pennsylvanian, like 
most of the northern proslavery journals, expended more energy in 
fighting emancipation in the United States than in justifying the insti- 
tution of slavery. It rehearsed the familiar arguments of the ruinous 
economic competition of free blacks,** the threat of social equality and 


intermarriage,” 


and the horrors of a war of races.** Physical contact 
with Negroes bothered Brimner a great deal. He protested against con- 
ductors’ permitting colored people to ride in street cars with white 
people, and he asked the car companies to give “peremptory instruc- 
tion on this point.”** In particular, he objected to being “jostled” on 
the sidewalks of Philadelphia by ‘‘strong smelling bucks and steaming 
negro wenches.’’** 

Brimner moved steadily in his defense of southern interests. Follow- 
ing the presidential campaign, he opposed coercion,** approved forcible 
northern resistance to coercion,” declared his faith in the prospects of a 
southern confederacy,** and praised the Confederate constitution.® His 
paper, however, did not live to choose between loyalty and treason when 
President Lincoln accepted the war policy in early April. Its career of 
nearly thirty years ended on April 2, the valedictory issue confessing the 
failure of patronage. Five days later the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, 
a lukewarm Douglas organ, pronounced its obituary for the Pennsyl- 
vanian: “Tll done, bad and faithless servant.’’* 

Whereas the Pennsylvanian declaimed the horrors of racial fusion 
and the Day-Book the ordained character of Negro subordination, the 
Constitution, of Washington, D. C., thundered the right of secession. 

50 Ibid., February 6, 1861. 

51 Ibid., August 31, September 16, 18, 26, October 16, 1860, for instance. 

52 Ibid., September 16, 18, 26, November 5, 1860. 
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Rarely expressing itself explicitly on the propriety of slavery, implicit 
approval of the institution pervaded the interminable harangues com- 
mending the course of the secessionists but exhorting them to still more 
belligerent action. From the premise that the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court recognized property in man, the Constitution ad- 
vanced the conclusion that abolitionism and coercion amounted to per- 
secution that justified and compelled the southern states to resort to 
secession. “I advocated secession,” declared its editor, William M. 
Browne, on January 31, 1861, adding that the attempt to enforce the 
laws in a seceded state would lead to “a war the most calamitous, the 
most unholy, the most infamous that was ever declared since the world 
began.” 

The Constitution grew out of the Washington Globe, the fighting 
champion of Jacksonian Democracy. Founded in 1830, the Glode in 
1845 became the Union, which in 1859 made the significant change of 
name from Union to Constitution. Browne became proprietor and edi- 
tor on July 1, 1860. On January 30, 1861, he announced the discontinu- 
ance of his paper until he could arrange “its reissue elsewhere under 
better and more favorable auspices.” Following the issue of the next 
day, Browne removed to “the more genial atmosphere of the Southern 
Republic,” soon thereafter emerging as Assistant Secretary of State of 
the Confederate States of America.™ 

The Douglas organ in the capital, the States and Union, scorched 
Browne as “‘a sprig of Irish nobility, metamorphosed at London into an 
English cockney,” and added that “it is not surprising that he should 
next turn up a rampant Southern secessionist.’”°? Browne did more than 
accept the right of secession, however, for he also defended slavery. 
He believed that opposition to it rested upon “prejudice and fanati- 
cism,” and he described the emancipation of slaves in the British Indies 
as ‘‘a great error.’’** He held slavery so vital to the security of the south- 
ern states that, regardless of their constitutional position, they should 
not “submit for one hour to the practical execution of the doctrines of 


61 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the War between the States, 2 
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the republican party.”°* Regarding abolitionism as “a danger, deadly 
and terrible from its insidiousness,” he declared it the duty of southern 
men to resist it by ““every means” in their power.® 

The Constitution enjoyed little influence. It became so unpopular that 
its subsidy from the government had to be withdrawn, even though 
the Buchanan administration was desperately in need of friends. It ap- 
peared that the whole North accepted one journal’s characterization of 
it as ‘‘a crazy disunion sheet.’’* 

New England, the stronghold of abolitionism, advanced slight edi- 
torial support for slavery. At least three journals, however, did present 
proslavery views. Only one of these, the Boston Courier, received more 
than a local hearing, but the others, the Concord Democratic Standard 
and the Newport Advertiser, approved of slavery in more emphatic 
terms than did the Courier. 

The Courier, founded in 1824, early joined the Whigs and then in 
1857 turned Democratic. In that same year, 1857, George Lunt became 
editor. A native of Massachusetts and a graduate of Harvard, several 
times member of the General Court, United States Attorney, orator and 
classical student, and author of many books on a wide range of sub- 
jects, Lunt immediately turned his unusual talents to warring upon 
abolitionism. His editorials in the Courter soon gained for him the 
reputation of being a defender of “slavery and its attendant evils.”* 
He supported Bell and Everett in the election of 1860. 

Lunt was convinced of the natural inferiority of the Negro, and that 
inferiority he believed would be permanent. He held that at certain 
times and places the Negro race and society in general profited from 
slavery. Eventually black men might rise to a condition in which slavery 
could be abandoned, but the political and social subordination of the 
tace would continue. On this point he declared: “. . . the holding of 
negroes in slavery, in this country or any other, is a question of circum- 
stances, and not of morality at all. The circumstances which have hith- 

64 Ibid., January 30, 1861. 
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erto regulated their relation in the South may, for aught we know, al- 
ways continue; or they may, at some indefinite period, yield to a dif- 
ferent condition of things. . . .” In those places where the two races 
existed together, said the Courier, the Negroes—‘‘inherently inferior’ 
—must “‘yield to the necessities of this inferiority, and be subjected to 
peculiar control.” This did not mean, however, that a Negro, ‘‘because 
a negro, is inexorably doomed to perpetual bondage.” Such a doctrine 
would not “afford a rational and stable basis for a social fabric.’’® If, 
on the other hand, the Negro is left to ‘‘obtain a subsistence by labor, 
with no one to direct it, he will soon perish, except in that climate, and 
in those fertile regions adapted by Providence to precisely his organi- 
zation.”’®* Lunt confessed that he did not know the answer to the ques- 
tion of race relations; he could only advise: ‘“Wait for the development 
of the Divine plan... .” 

Lunt in 1866 presented in detail his views on the development of the 
sectional crisis in a book entitled The Origin of the Late War. Two 
assertions contained in that volume summarize very well the philosophy 
underlying the editorials of the Courier. In one Lunt described slavery 
as “the condition of bondage which it [the Scripture} allows, and under 
fitting circumstances protects, by the solemn injunction of the Divine 
Law. .. .””° In the other he declared: “To talk of the boon of liberty 
to a captive, freed from his shackles but turned out into a desert to per- 
ish, is a profanation of a sacred name. Yet such is and must be the 
ptactical operation of freedom to the negro in this country.” 

The Concord Democratic Standard, a Breckinridge organ, published 
by John B. Palmer, preached the natural inferiority of the Negro and 
the civilizing work of slavery. Divinely sanctioned and indispensable to 
the utilization of the fertile regions of the tropics, slavery alone could 
prevent a racial war of extermination. It produced great wealth; it pre- 
served the dignity of free white labor; it sustained southern prosperity; 
and it provided a Heaven-sent relief from the “barbarism,” “heathen 
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cruelty,” and “cannibalism” of Africa. Moreover, “freedom” was a tela- 
tive term, for no one was really free. Furthermore, the actual, irremedi- 
able subordination imposed by Nature far exceeded the subordination 
imposed by man.” The Newport Advertiser, published by James Atkin- 
son and supporting the Fusion ticket, held the Negroes to constitute an 
inferior race, declared that economic and ethnological laws established 
and sustained slavery, and compared the condition of American Negro 
slaves to that of the Irish peasantry, much to the credit of slavery. As 
for the slaves, “no change of their relations with the whites, either now 


? 


or at any future day, is to be desired. . . .’ Negro slavery was ‘‘de- 
manded by the interests of the whole civilized world” and “required by 
every humane consideration, as regards the slaves themselves. . . .”” 
The American Standard, of Jersey City, New Jersey, rivaled the Phila- 
delphia Pennsylvanian in its abuse of Lincoln, calling him “the Buffoon 
candidate for president” and “the American Cain.”"* Founded in 1859 
and edited by C. D. Deshler, it supported first Bell, then the Fusion 
ticket, in the election of 1860. Although denying that it sought “to de- 
fend the slaveholder, or the system of slavery in its relation to the 
whites of the countries where it exists,”"* defend slavery it certainly did. 
It presented no original argument, but rehearsed the contentions that 
“the degraded and irremediably inferior Negro” found his natural and 
most useful status in American slavery and that his fecundity in slavery 
evinced Nature’s approval of the institution. Degraded and inferior as 
the Negro would always be, it became the obligation of superior men 
to find his intended status. The Standard did not believe in the mission- 
ary function of slavery but insisted that the history of the Negro race in 
Africa revealed neither progress nor retrogression, thereby proving the 
incapacity of the race for change.” On this point, however, the Standard 
was inconsistent, for in picturing the consequences to the Negtoes of 
emancipation—"the most unpronounceable disorders—physical, moral 
72 These sentiments of the Concord Democratic Standard were contained in editorials 
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and mental’’—it did assume the eventual response of the race to train- 
ing under slavery: 

No description of Hell has ever yet been indited or conceived that in any degree 
approximates to what would be the fearful case of these 4,000,000 slaves if they 
were to be granted that instantaneous freedom which psexdo philanthropists of 
the Republican school bawl about as a blessing and a right, but which—unless 
preceded by generations and generations of training—would inevitably prove a 
capital curse.77 


The Newark Evening Journal, also of New Jersey, was a Breckin- 

tidge organ edited by Edward N. Fuller. One of the two or three most 
bitterly anti-war papers in the North, it expended far more energy in 
resisting coercion than in moralizing about slavery, but it did present 
its views in unmistakable terms on April 11, 1861: 
We believe slaveholding is not sinful; we believe that as a mere question of 
political economy it may or may not rightfully exist in every State if the people 
so will, and that it ought to be protected in the common territories of the United 
States; we believe that the negro as a race is unfit for freedom and that his case 
is better as a slave in this country than in his natural condition or in any other 
condition which the wit of man or the Providence of God has provided for him. 
All this we believe, and firmly... . 

The only well-known proslavery newspaper of the North not on the 
Atlantic seacoast was the Chicago Times. It had been edited by James 
W. Sheahan from its birth in 1854 to July 31, 1860, when it was com- 
bined with the pro-Buchanan Chicago Herald under the proprietorship 
of Cyrus Hall McCormick, the editorship of E. W. McComas, and the 
name of Times and Herald. It resumed the name of Times on Novem- 
ber 27, 1860. It was sold to Wilbur F. Storey on June 1, 1861, and 
Storey himself took over the editorial duties, remaining in control for 
more than twenty years. Sheahan, a Marylander, McComas, a Virginian, 
and Storey, a Vermonter, all ardently defended state rights. Under both 
Sheahan and McComas the Times supported Douglas” and vigorously 
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opposed Republicanism, abolitionism, and race equality, but under Mc- 
Comas it retreated from the warm espousal of popular sovereignty that 
had marked it under Sheahan. 

While the Times defended slavery, it did not merit the characteriza- 
tion of “fiercely proslavery,” given it by the Chicago Press and Tri- 
bune.” Preferring to use economic and constitutional arguments to re- 
sist the antislavery forces, it only infrequently and almost incidentally 
passed judgment on slavery itself, as, for instance, when on January 
17, 1860, in reviewing a sermon delivered by the distinguished Presby- 
terian minister, the Rev. Nathan L. Rice, it said: 

Having established what slavery is, the next stop was to prove that it was not, 
in itself, and in certain circumstances, a sin, and that good Christians might be 


slaveholders. And this he did prove most clearly—from familiar facts, from the 
history of the Church for eighteen hundred years—and from the Bible itself .... 


“Amalgamation and negro equality,” said the Times, is a “strange 
negro-mania” which, ‘‘from the pulpit, the rostrum and the stage,” the 
abolitionists drive into ‘“‘our brains like a wedge, maddening our mawk- 
ish sentiment, and crushing out our common sense.’’*° ‘The abstract 
idea of the equality of races, and the Utopian dream of a human level, 
have so far engrossed them as to exclude all calculation based upon 
practical life and common sense.” Actually, emancipation rested with a 
higher power than theirs; it would come only when slavery no longer 
comported with “the moral and physical laws of the world.”* 

In a curious editorial entitled “Free Labor,’ the Times assailed the 
“dignity” of labor. While not once using the word “slavery,” the re- 
peated allusion to “free labor” suggested that the evils complained of 
might not be present in another kind of labor—that is, in slave labor. 
A stinging indictment of a system which persuaded the toiling masses 
to feel that the dignity of labor compensated for the absence of material 
1936), 1932, p. 137; William T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1930-1935), II, 45-47. The Library of Congress has a copy of the Times and Herald 
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necessities and comforts, its relevancy to the slavery controversy ap- 
peared in a summarizing statement: 

Of one thing “Labor” may rest assured, and that is, that amid all this highflown 
eulogy and professed devotion to ‘‘free labor,” there never was a people more 
humbugged, robbed and betrayed than the free laboring people of the Northern 
States, nor ever one more saddled and ridden by a pack of arrant demagogues 
and political knaves.8? 

The Times continued its defense of slavery after the war had begun 
and it had itself rallied to the preservation of the Union. On June 26 it 
declared that the northern soldiers, then already in the field, did not 
“desire, and never will submit to social and political equality of rights 
between themselves and the degraded, barbarous serfs of the cotton and 
rice fields.” On another occasion it asserted that ‘no greater privileges 
should be asked for negroes than for oxen and asses, for lager beer and 
swine, for gold and silver, or ‘stumptail’ money,’** and a week later 
insisted that the liberation of the slaves, “either general or partial, ... 
is objectionable.’’** | 

With the possible exception of the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Times 
was the most powerful Democratic newspaper west of the Atlantic sea- 
board, approving Douglas journals and disapproving Lincoln organs 
quoting it frequently. On January 12, 1860, it claimed a larger circula- 
tion ‘‘by many hundreds, and perhaps thousands” than any other paper 
in Chicago. During the year following, however, its circulation declined 
rapidly, and under the ownership of McCormick, who had hoped to 
use it to reunite the Democracy and avert civil war, it failed to be even 
self-sustaining.** Later, its fortunes improved under the colorful Storey. 

In addition to the Times, a half dozen other newspapers of the 
Middle West ventured defenses of slavery that were more than mere 
apologies or extenuations. Of these six-the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Hamilton Telegraph, of Ohio, the Niles Republican, of Michi- 
gan, the New Albany Ledger; of Indiana, the Peoria Democratic Union, 
of Illinois, and the Muscatine Review, of Iowa—not one exhibited a 
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militant or persistent devotion to proslavery principles. All, however, 
defended slavery expressly, although infrequently. All were Douglas 
papers,** and three—those in Cleveland, New Albany, and Peoria— 
were published in “second cities.” 

The Plain Dealer described slavery as a labor system under which 
Negroes earned “‘an honest livelihood for themselves according to the 
great command” and under which they were “more happy and con- 
tented than any other race of people on earth, because . . . better pro- 
visioned, provided, and cared for than any other race of working men.” 
It believed Negroes better off in America under slavery than in Africa 
with its cruelties, famines, and diseases; and it asserted that any one 
familiar with the facts “could come to no other conclusion than that 
American slavery is a God-send to the African Race,’’*" 

The Hamilton Telegraph declared that the permanent happiness of 
the Negro could be promoted only through his own labor, but that he 
must be forced to that labor, as his laziness, like his color, was a condi- 
tion for which he was not responsible. Moreover, continued the Te/e- 
graph in the same editorial, “the harmonious system established by 
God” never included freedom for the Negro, for He “has given no 
right to man that He has not adapted man for exercising, and the fact 
of the negro being, as a consequence of his fallen and miserable condi- 
tion, thus unadapted, proves that he is incapable of enjoying liberty.’’** 

The Niles Republican also saw in American slavery the will of God. 
Turning to the Republicans it asked: “If slavery was such an ungodly 
institution as many fanatics of the present day believe, how is it that 
God could establish such a government as this, when he knew a portion 
of it would be dedicated to slavery?” Thus the Republicans would 
“make out God a cruel and inconsistent being.” “Some men were born 
to govern, others to be governed.” American slavery brought greater 
happiness to the Negroes; and it served to civilize and Christianize 

86 In this connection it might be mentioned that following the merger of the Herald 
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them. God’s purpose was “to send the Gospel to every creature, and 
prepare the way for the coming of the King of Kings.” 

The New Albany Daily Ledger, while insisting that slavery was “vi- 
tal” to the “political, social, and monetary existence’ of the South,” 
gave more emphasis to contentions that abolition would bring ruin to 
the free white labor of the North through the competition of immi- 
grating blacks.** It declared slaves far better off than the free Negroes 
of the North, and denounced the “mock philanthropists” intent upon 
“reducing the slave population of the South to the miserable degrada- 
tion of the negro North!” 

The Peoria Democratic Union, “Official Paper of the City,” devoted 

its energies mainly to pleas for conciliation. Opposing the demands of 
all radicals, northern and southern alike, it asserted that slavery ‘“‘con- 
stitutes the very life blood of the people of the southern states’ and 
insisted that unprofitableness alone banished slavery from the northern 
states and that morality had nothing to do with it.** While on the whole 
saying little about slavery, it did present the thesis repeatedly urged by 
George Lunt in the Boston Courier: slavery, at certain times and in 
certain places, was both moral and desirable. The Union, however, 
spoke more abstractly than the Courier, as on October 18, 1860: 
The people of this government are not prepared for universal freedom or uni- 
versal slavery. Our country, like the world, has hitherto flourished in the diver- 
sity of its institutions. It is a blending of different nationalities with diversified 
habits, customs, and capacities, and it would be neither possible nor desirable, as 
it is now constituted, to fit all of its heterogeneous population to the same pro- 
crustean bed. 

Liberty may prove a curse and slavery a blessing, where there is a want of 
fitness for the enjoyment of the former, and an exact adaptation to the latter, 
as the past history of the world has abundantly demonstrated. Why, then, should 


visionary theorists seek to force an unnatural condition of things upon this na- 
tion? 


89 These views of the Niles Republican were contained in an editorial of March 30, 
1861. 

£0 New Albany Daily Ledger, December 1, 1860. 

91 Tbid., October 19, 24, 1860. 

92 Ibid., October 19, 1860. 

83 Peoria Democratic Union, Januaty 19, 1861. 
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Finally, the Muscatine Review declared that slavery was not a sin 
and denounced the Republicans for their efforts to arouse in the north- 
ern people a belief that it was. It compared the condition of the Negro 
in Africa with that of the Negro in the South under slavery and con- 
cluded that the black man profited from slavery. This did not lead to 
support for a renewal of the slave trade, for the Review believed that 
Ametica produced all the slaves she needed and that slave hunting in 
Africa excited destructive wars among the tribes.* 

A few additional city journals and some local papers, especially in 
villages near the border states, occasionally expressed proslavery senti- 
ments. Except for color and warmth, however, they added little or 
nothing to the stock arguments of the northern press: Editors proclaimed 
the natural inferiority and dependence of the Negro, the civilizing, 
Christianizing, and social-control functions of slavery, and the greater 
security and contentment of the slave over his kinsman in Africa and 
over the free white laborer of the North or of Europe; they reviewed 
the Biblical arguments and read therein the will of God; they quoted 
statistics to establish slave fecundity and then interpreted that fecundity 
as revealing the natural and ordained position of the Negro; and they 
declared American slavery justified because indispensable in the pro- 
duction of the great southern staples. 

These contentions in the defense of slavery were by no means pe- 
culiar to the northern press. They were also part and parcel of the 
southern argument and were to be found everywhere in the controver- 
sial literature of slavery. ‘They may be read today in dusty volumes 
bearing names once familiar to all southern men of letters: Thomas 
Cooper, James Henley Thornwell, Thomas R. Dew, William G. Simms, 
George Fitzhugh, James Henry Hammond, William Harper, Albert T. 
Bledsoe, Thornton Stringfellow, Edmund Ruffin, Fred A. Ross, William 
G. Brownlow, and Josiah C. Nott. While they made up the proslavery 
brief of northern editors and while they were to be found in the south- 
ern defense as well, these contentions did not, however, comprise the 
whole of the southern argument. The northern case might be said to 


94 These sentiments of the Muscatine Review were presented in an editorial of April 
16, 1861. 
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have consisted of more or less independent points which editors listed, 
enumerated, and reiterated, thus calculating the advantages of slavery 
much as they might those of a projected railroad or a free land policy. 
With Southerners it was different. The most idealistic of the southern 
defenders of slavery felt themselves to be entrusted with nothing less 
than the guardianship of a mode of living, perhaps with nothing less 
than the preservation of a civilization. The authors of the classic Pro- 
Slavery Argument, for instance, held slavery to embrace a philosophy 
of life, an ordered regime wherein the institution sustained the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural superstructures of society, avoiding pau- 
perism and charity, giving stability to republican institutions, adding 
efficacy to Christianity, and preserving harmony and morality in the 
whole realm of human relationships.” ‘The contentions of northern 
editors rarely approached in versatility or profundity the ‘way of life’ 
contemplated by the “‘positive good” school of southern thinkers. Only 
Van Evrie and Bennett, both with backgrounds of southern associations, 
revealed some consciousness of this sense of the ubiquity of slavery in 
the social order of the South. 

The limitations of the northern argument inhered in part in the 
newspaper medium, for editors wrote under handicaps of time, space, 
and clientele. Essayists and pamphleteers, largely free from these re- 
straints, presented a better case, as, indeed, they did in the South. The 
best of northern proslavery argument therefore appeared not in the 
newspaper press but in speeches, pamphlets, and books, like those of 
Nathan L. Rice, Samuel Seabury, David Christy, John H. Hopkins, 
Nehemiah Adams, Charles O’Conor, John H. Van Evrie, and C. 
Chauncey Burr. Even here the argument was inferior to that of the 
foremost southern defenders of slavery, for the approach was commonly 
specific or unilateral, never as broad and comprehensive as that of The 
Pro-Slavery Argument. Clergymen Rice, Seabury, and Hopkins, for in- 
stance, thumbed their Bibles to find support for slavery, while Van 
Evrie and Burr featured colored plates of the human anatomy to prove 
the ethnological argument of the irremediable inferiority of the Negro 


85 For an excellent study of southern proslavery thought, see William S. Jenkins, Pro- 
Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935). 
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as the mandate for slavery. Yet the limitations of the newspaper me- 
dium do not explain the failure of northern editors to exhibit conver- 
sance with the more specialized and exhaustive defenses of slavery, 
northern or southern, or even to reveal an awareness of the many re- 
torts and would-be coups de grace to the antislavery books they hated 
most, Hinton Rowan Helper’s Impending Crisis and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In short, northern proslavery editors evinced 
little familiarity with the best of proslavery literature. 

Other considerations must also enter into the appraisal of both the 
quality and the quantity of northern proslavery declarations. Thus, few 
northern editors grew up with slavery; instead, they learned its dialectic 
with their politics. Knowing little of the treatises on slavery, pro or 
con, they filled their columns day after day with the products of the 
word-mill on Capitol Hill. The problem might be a moral one, this 
way or that, but the solution must be political, and so northern editors, 
like southern, played the only game they knew. Subject to the prejudices 
of their individual positions, they wrote subjectively, passing judgment 
not on questions of abstract morality but on issues in practical politics. 
What they said on slavery itself was usually incidental to their parties 
and thrusts in the great game of politics. 

Many editors must have seen little reason for express commitment 
when their defense of slavery was implicit in what they said about 
John Brown, the Dred Scott decision, the personal-liberty laws, and a 
hundred other subjects. Many must have felt that they could say little 
new on a subject that had been debated for forty years, while others 
must have conceded the futility of argument, however eloquent, orig- 
inal, or emphatic. Still others must have submitted to the profane man- 
dates of party favor and circulation. On the other hand, however, it 
was doubtless true that party advantage, editorial animus, and circula- 
tion goals were on occasion served as well by proslavery heterodoxy as 
by antislavery orthodoxy. 

Furthermore, proslavery editors of 1860-1861 fully understood that 
the great bulwark of American slavery was the Constitution. Few of 
them had any hopes of converting the North to an approval of slavery 
itself, Van Evrie alone persevering in a campaign of “enlightenment.” 
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The rights of the states and the sanctity of property rights, on the con- 
trary, afforded slavery a really effective defense—for the time being. 
Even the “Black Republicans” subscribed to constitutional processes, 
although not above a bit of short-cutting now and then. Slavery in the 
southern states thus owed far more to those northern editors, including 
Republicans, who respected federalism and “due process’ than it did 
to those journalists who subscribed to the institution itself. The realiza- 
tion of this by proslavery editors is evidenced by the fact that even the 
frankest of them wrote largely of the political and legal rights of slave- 
holders and not of the institution of slavery. Hence the volume and 
perhaps the quality of proslavery argument was materially affected. 
The value of northern proslavery editorials as an index to northern 
popular sentiment was further reduced by the status of a number of 
the best known proslavery newspapers. Van Evrie, by all odds the most 
prolific of northern proslavery editors, was regarded as a crusading 
Negrophobist, and, writing with what Professor Arthur C. Cole has 
called “pseudoscientific gusto,” he made his New York Day-Book less 
a newspaper than a trade journal. Bennett, while in some respects a 
trail-blazer in American journalism, was first of all a sensation vendor, 
and through his New York Herald he found a market for proslavery 
assevetations along with reviews of his own romantic adventures and 
fistic misadventures. The New York News, edited by the mayor’s broth- 
er, was the favorite and favored organ of a local political machine. The 
Philadelphia Pennsylvanian and the Washington Constitution were the 
kept and dying spokesmen of a repudiated federal administration. The 
Chicago Times was owned by one native Virginian and edited by an- 
other. Among metropolitan papers, only the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and the Boston Courier spoke without apparent grounds for pub- 
lic distrust. Suspicion of the proslavery journals increased with the com- 
ing of the war. Some of them soon perished, but all of the better known 
ones that survived became consistently or intermittently “peace papers.” 
Some became full-fledged Copperhead organs, and several felt the rough 
hand of censorship. It by no means follows, however, that all “treason 
sheets’’ believed in the institution of slavery. Copperhead papers appear 
to have numbered between a hundred and a hundred and fifty, while 
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pethaps a third of that number would be a fair estimate of northern 
proslavery journals on the eve of the war. 

Finally, northern argument may have suffered from the deliberate 
rejection of certain of the southern tenets. In their championship of Ne- 
gto slavery, southern writers pictured a social order in which slavery 
bestowed its blessings not on black men alone but on white men, too, 
conferring on them a moral and cultural worth that exalted them above 
the men of a free society. Many of these writers paid little deference to 
northern feelings but shot their bolts straight and true. William Harper 
asserted that the degradation of slaves had “‘the effect of making prob- 
ity more strict, the pride of character more high, the sense of honor 
more strong, than is commonly found where this institution does not 
exist.”°" James Henry Hammond described Southerners as “a people 
whose men ate proverbially brave, intellectual and hospitable, and 
whose women are unaffectedly chaste, devoted to domestic life, and 
happy in it, can neither be degraded nor demoralized, whatever their 
institutions may be,” adding that “my decided opinion is, that our sys- 
tem of Slavery contributes largely to the development and culture of 
these high and noble qualities.’”°* On another occasion Hammond de- 
clared that ‘“‘slavery does indeed create an aristoctacy—an aristocracy of 
talents, of virtue, of generosity and courage.’*® George Fitzhugh said 
of the slaveholder that “he is lofty and independent in his sentiments, 
generous, affectionate, brave and eloquent; he is superior to the North- 
erner in every thing but the arts of thrift.”"°° “We are,” he continued, 
“better husbands, better fathers, better friends, and better neighbors 

96 The New York Journal of Commerce, August 13 and 15, 1861, listed 154 news- 
papers “opposed to the present unholy war.” Similar lists appeared in the New York 
Daily News, August 12, and in the New York Day-Book, August 14; cited in Mott, 
American Journalism, 355. While not all of these “peace papers’? were Copperhead, some 
definitely Copperhead papers escaped the lists. 

97 William Gilmore Simms (ed.), The Pro-Slavery Argument (Charleston, 1852), 62. 
This was a collection of essays and letters written during the previous twenty years by 
William Harper, James Henry Hammond, Thomas R. Dew, and Simms. 

98 Tbid., 120-21. 

99 Speech in the House of Representatives, February 1, 1836, Debates in Congress, 24 
Congress, 1 Session, 2460; quoted in Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 289. 


100 George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South, or The Failure of Free Society (Rich- 
mond, 1854), 244. 
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than our Northern brethren.’”*** Edmund Ruffin expressed about the 
same sentiments.*°* The acceptance of such arguments by Northerners 
would have entailed an apostasy to which only Van Evrie and, on oc- 
casion, Bennett would have been willing to consent. While it may not 
be demonstrable that northern proslavery editors rejected this thinking, 
it is clear that they left it unused. They might and did defend slavery, 
but in their own ways for their own good reasons. 

The study of the northern press on the eve of the Civil War thus 
reveals that the institution of slavery found highly vocal defenders 
among northern journals, but that these were really formidable only in 
New York City. While their number may be somewhat disconcerting to 
pious Northerners today, it was comparatively very small—comprising 
perhaps somewhat less than two per cent of northern newspapers. The 
value of their proslavery declarations as an index to northern proslavery 
sentiment remains uncertain, for many disturbing factors intervene. 
Actually, they afforded slavery far less pragmatic defense than journals 
concerned merely with the preservation of the American constitutional 
system. Qualitatively, their contribution was intelligent but undistin- 
guished. Little of it was written by editors obviously familiar with the 
versatility of the southern argument, while some of the southern con- 
tentions may even have been deliberately rejected by many of the north- 
ern defenders of slavery. 


101 [bid., 248. 
102 Avery O. Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (New York, 1932), 139-40. 


The Tennessee Constitution of 1796: 
A Product of the Old West 


By JoHN D. BARNHART 


So much attention has been given to the influence of North Carolina 
in the settlement and organization of the Tennessee country that it is 
not always apparent that other influences of a more general character 
were also at work.* When the development of the region is viewed in 
its larger setting, however, it becomes clear that instead of being the 
child of North Carolina, or of any other single state, Tennessee was in 
reality during its formative period a product of the Old West, both in 
its population structure and in its political philosophy. Not only had 
large numbers of its pioneer settlers previously resided along the Appa- 
lachian mountain system from Pennsylvania to Georgia, but many of 
the provisions that went into its first state constitution came also from 
that broader frontier background. 

The settlement of Tennessee during the last third of the eighteenth 
century was largely a continuation of the occupation of the Southern 
Upland. This area had already become the crucible in which a diverse 
stock was being fused into an American society.” As is well known, many 
Germans and Scotch-Irish had entered the colonies at the port of Phila- 
delphia and had moved into the river valleys of Pennsylvania and then 
southwestward to the Maryland Piedmont and the fertile Hagerstown 

1A fairly typical example of this narrower conception appears in the following state- 
ment: “When ... Tennessee was erected into a state in 1796, it adopted with only the 
necessary changes the constitution and laws of North Carolina, and with them inherited 
the parent state’s policy of non-interference in matters of education.” Arthur P. Whitaker, 
“The Public School System of Tennessee, 1834-1860," in Tennessee Historical Magazine 
(Nashville, 1915-1937), II (1916), 1. 


2 See especially Frederick J. Turner, “The Old West,” in The Frontier in American 
History (New York, 1920), 67-125. 
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Valley, and across the Potomac to the Virginia Piedmont and the Shen- 
andoah Valley. The migration continued along the western side of the 
Blue Ridge until the gap at Roanoke was reached, where many families 
passed southeastward into the Piedmont of the Carolinas. 

The Virginia Piedmont was not an isolated region, for it was easily 
accessible from the Tidewater along the river valleys. It was settled by 
a westward movement of people from the lowland, as well as by the 
Germans and Scotch-Irish from north of the Potomac. It was, therefore, 
less English than the Tidewater, and less German and Scotch-Irish than 
the Valley of Virginia. Its western border was the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, a low narrow range stretching in a northeasterly-southwesterly 
direction, but becoming wider and higher towards the southwest.* It 
was passable in Virginia, however, at several comparatively easy passes. 
As this area was occupied and as the plantation system crowded out the 
pioneer farmers, a considerable number of the latter joined the migra- 
tion already progressing west of the mountains. 

The Carolina Piedmont was less accessible, for it was separated from 
the Tidewater by the Pine Barrens and from the Tennessee Valley by 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, lofty and wide and cut only by high passes 
which led to dangerous mountain paths.* It was populated largely by 
an ovetflow from the Virginia Piedmont and the migration coming 
through the Blue Ridge at such passes as the one at Roanoke. Other 
settlers came from the lowland of North and South Carolina; but the 
routes were more difficult and the surplus population in the Carolina 
Tidewater slower in accumulating, because of the lateness of settlement 
and the smaller number of indentured servants. 


3C. Willard Hayes, ‘“The Southern Appalachians,” in John W. Powell et al., The 
Physiography of the United States (New York, 1896), 305-36; and Frank J. Wright, “The 
Blue Ridge of Southern Virginia and Western North Carolina,” in Journal of the Scien- 
tific Laboratories of Denison University (Granville, Ohio, 1885- ), XXII (1927), 
116-32. 

4 See the ‘Petition of the Inhabitants of the Western Country,” in William L. Saunders 
and Walter Clark (eds.), The State Records of North Carolina, 26 vols. (Goldsboro, 
1886-1907), XXII, 705-14, where the Franklinites in 1787 referred to “the almost im- 
passable mountains, Nature has placed between us, which renders it impracticable for us 
to furnish ourselves with a bare load of the necessaries of life, except we in the first in- 
stance travel from one to two hundred & more miles through some other State ‘ere we can 
reach your government.” 
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Not all of the migration progressing along the west side of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge passed into the Carolina Piedmont. A portion of it 
moved into southwestern Virginia and into the valleys which form the 
Tennessee River. To these were added some of the first settlers of the 
North Carolina Piedmont, who had not found conditions there satisfac- 
tory.» The relative number of the pioneers of Tennessee who came from 
North Carolina in contrast to those who came from Virginia will prob- 
ably never be known. It is probable, however, that the population of 
Tennessee in 1796 contained more persons who moved from or through 
Virginia than it did North Carolinians. The latter element probably be- 
came relatively more numerous after 1796, when improved roads and 
transportation facilities deflected Pennsylvanians and Virginians to 
Kentucky and the Old Northwest and made it easier for Carolinians to 
cross the mountains directly into Tennessee.* 

The struggle of the pioneers for self-government reflected the various 
forces which made up the Old West. It began in the colonial period, 
was interrupted by the Revolution, and was not completed until the end 
of Washington’s administration. The democratic tendencies of the fron- 
tier conflicted with the aristocracy of the Tidewater, while ideas from 
Pennsylvania fought for supremacy over ideas embodied in the consti- 
tution and laws of North Carolina, 

The struggle began quite casually when the settlers along the Watau- 
ga learned that they were not within the boundaries of Virginia, were 
not protected by its laws and government, and were not eligible to re- 

5 Contrast James G. M. Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee (Charleston, 1853), 103, 
with Thomas P. Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee (Chapel Hill, 1932), 
9, 56. See also, John S. Bassett, “The Regulators of North Carolina (1765-1771),” in 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1894 (Washington, 1895), 141-212. 

® The actual movements and routes of migration are difficult to determine. The nativity 
records of the census begin in 1850, too late to be very useful in determining the nativity 
of the early settlers of Tennessee. The records of the members of the constitutional con- 
vention offer only a slight test. A more adequate basis of judgment is found in the pension 
records of the federal government. Forty-seven per cent of the Revolutionary soldiers listed 
under the act of 1818 as living in Tennessee had served with the Virginia forces and only 
twenty-seven per cent with the forces of North Carolina. Those recorded under the act of 
1832 were thirty-seven and forty-five per cent, respectively. If their military service is a 
safe indication of their residence before moving to Tennessee, these figures indicate that 


Virginia’s contribution to the population of early Tennessee exceeded that of North Caro- 
lina. 
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ceive land as a settlement right. The British Indian agent ordered them 
to move because they were beyond the Indian line as fixed by the treaty 
of Lochaber. Instead of departing, they formed their own government 
and acquired their lands from the Indians. 

Although the government which they established resembled a Vir- 
ginia county more than a state government, it set a precedent of recog- 
nizing the sovereignty of the people which others were to follow on a 
larger scale. They stated that they formed a court “by the consent of the 
people,” that the Virginia laws were adopted “by the consent of every 
individual,” and that a committee of safety was chosen by unanimous 
“consent of the people.’ The ability of the people to form a govern- 
ment for themselves when beyond the protection of existing govern- 
ments was demonstrated. Although the Watauga Association was not 
revolutionary in purpose, it was not authorized by the constituted au- 
thorities and it worried the royal governor of Virginia because it “‘set a 
dangerous example to the people of America, of forming governments 
distinct from and independent of his Majesty’s authority.’ 

During the Revolution they asked to be annexed to North Caro- 
lina, and their delegates were present in the Provincial Congress that 
formed the first constitution of the Old North State. They supported 
the cause of independence, and their troops at King’s Mountain proved 
their loyalty to the new state and the new nation with their blood and 
lives. 

During the Revolution other settlers moved to the French Lick or 
Nashville region, far removed from the county governments of North 
Carolina. The Cumberland Compact of 1780 provided a government 
for them. Although due to a considerable degree to the initiative of 

TRamsey, Annals of Tennessee, 134-38, gives the petition for annexation to North 
Carolina which has the only contemporary account of the history of ‘Watauga. It is particu- 
larly important because the agreement or constitution has not survived. Moses Fisk wrote 
an early account, but he was not an eyewitness of the events described. See Albert V. Good- 
pasture, “Moses Fisk’s Historical Sketch of Tennessee,” in American Historical Magazine 
(Nashville, 1896-1905), II (1897), 17-26. John Haywood wrote another early account, 
The Civil and Political History of the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 1891). Judge Hay- 
wood was a young man who was living in North Carolina when these events occurred. 


He could hardly have known of them from his own experience. Both he and Fisk obtained 


their information from eyewitnesses. 
8 Philip M. Hamer, Tennessee, A History, 4 vols. (New York, 1933), I, 69. 
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Richard Henderson, it was significantly different from his earlier ex- 
periment of Transylvania. It may have been that Transylvania taught 
Henderson the necessity of not working contrary to the democratic 
tendencies of the frontier and against the interests of the older states. 
The compact stated that “we . . . adopt this temporary method of 
restraining the licentious, and supplying, by unanimous consent, the 
blessings flowing from a just and equitable government. . . .” It also 
provided “That as often as the people in general are dissatisfied with 
the doings of the Judges or Triers . . . they may call a new election 

. and elect others in their stead. . . .”’° A due regard to the sover- 
eignty of the people was thus paid by this temporary association, which 
came to an end with the formation of Davidson County by the state of 
North Carolina in 1783. 

The establishment of the state of Franklin was also a part of the 
struggle for self-government. Fundamental causes lay at the bottom of 
this effort at separation, such as the burden of self-defense, the incon- 
venience and cost of a journey over the mountains to attend the legis- 
lature or to appeal to the higher courts, the inability of a distant govern- 
ment to understand the needs and aspitations of the western settlers, 
the drainage of specie in the payment of taxes and the purchase of cet- 
tain necessary articles in the East, the impossibility of exporting surplus 
products because of distance and the intervening mountains, and the 
normal desire of the people to form their own government. More im- 
mediate were the promise of Congress to form new states in the West 
after western lands were ceded, the provision in the constitution of 
North Carolina for a western state, the cession of western lands by 
North Carolina, and the uncomplimentary remarks by North Carolina 
legislators about the desirability of being rid of the Westerners.*° In- 

®"'The Articles of Agreement, or Compact of Government entered into by settlers on the 
Cumberland river, 1st May, 1780,” is printed in A. W. Putnam, History of Middle Ten- 
nessee... . (Nashville, 1859), 94-102. 

10 Samuel C. Williams, History of the Lost State of Franklin (Revised ed.. New York, 
1933). The entire work is germane to this discussion. On pages 339-47 is printed the 
temporary constitution, which includes a declaration of independence that set forth the 
avowed reasons for separation. It is also printed in State Records of North Carolina, XXU, 


661-70. The letter to Governor Alexander Martin of North Carolina, in ibid., 637-40, is 
another contemporary document giving reasons for separation. 
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dependent action could hardly have surprised anyone who knew the 
West. 

Before the news reached them that North Carolina had repealed its 
act of cession, militia companies elected delegates to conventions in 
each of the three western counties; and they in turn selected members 
of a convention which assembled at Jonesboro, December 14, 1784, to 
form the state of Franklin. The constitution of North Carolina, with 
slight changes, was tentatively adopted. The property qualification for 
representatives was abolished. For senators and the governor it was 
reduced by two-thirds and three-fourths, respectively. Another conven- 
tion was called to adopt a permanent constitution the following year. 

When this convention met in November, 1785, a committee intro- 
duced a new constitution, which is often called the “Houston Constitu- 
tion.” The committee stated that the North Carolina constitution had 
been taken as the basis of its work. Approximately one-third of its sec- 
tions, however, were copied from the Pennsylvania constitution of 1776. 
Another third of the sections were different from other existing state 
constitutions. The remaining third resembled sections of the North 
Carolina constitution, although several of these were also to be found 
in the Pennsylvania document. The declaration of rights was copied 
from the North Carolina bill of rights. Obviously the committee had 
not adhered closely to its avowed basis, nor had it produced an original 
constitution. 

Some unusual features, however, were incorporated in this proposed 
scheme of government. The members of its unicameral legislature were 
required to meet property, religious, and moral qualifications. They 
must own one hundred acres of land, which was the requirement for 
senators in the temporary constitution. They must believe in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, the divine inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and the Trinity. They must not be guilty of “‘such flagrant enor- 
mities as drunkenness, gaming, profane swearing, lewdness, Sabbath 
breaking, and such like... .’** State and local officers were to be 


11 American Historical Magazine, 1 (1896), 48-63, contains a reprint of the Houston 
constitution as printed by the committee, with an explanatory introduction. 
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elected by free manhood suffrage. A system of meetings in districts of 
a hundred freemen, directed by registrars, for purposes of petition or 
remonstrance was to provide a scheme of popular agitation very similar 
to the New England town meeting, among a people that did not ob- 
serve all of the restraints of New England society. It seems to have 
been a minister's version of an ideal government, a mixture of Pennsyl- 
vania’s radical democracy, Presbyterian theocracy, and North Carolinian 
conservatism. 

Its rejection by the convention and the adoption of the temporary 
constitution was not a defeat of democracy in the wilderness,” for in 
addition to its debatable provisions another factor had arisen in the 
need of persuading North Carolinians to agree to the independence of 
Franklin, which might be advanced by the adoption of a constitution 
so similar to their own. The state of Franklin, therefore, represented 
the desire for autonomy and only a slight constitutional advance to- 
watd greater democracy. 

After the Franklinites in 1788 returned to their allegiance to North 
Carolina, the legislature of that state ceded its western lands to the 
United States. The cession was accepted and the Southwest Territory 
was organized in 1790. The Northwest Ordinance, except the provision 
prohibiting slavery, became its territorial charter.* William Blount, 
who was appointed governor, industriously sought public favor. In 
addition to maintaining a popular administration, he took the lead in 
obtaining greater participation of the people in the government, both 
in obtaining a territorial legislature and in securing statehood. 

The governor called the territorial legislature in special session in 
1795 and asked whether the majority of the people wished to form a 
state. The legislature replied that “the great body of our constituents 
are sensible of the many grave defects of our present mode of govern- 
ment and of the great and permanent advantages to be derived from 

12 Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation, 79. 

18 The documents concerning the organization of the Territory South of the River Ohio 
ate reprinted in Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States, 10 


vols. to date (Washington, 1934- ), IV, Southwest Territory (1936), 3-19. 
44 Knoxville Gazette, October 17 and November 23, 1793, January 2 and February 27, 


1794, 
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a change and speedy representation in Congress. . . .”* Thomas 
Hardeman, soon to be a member of the convention, insisted, however, 
that the people had not requested statehood and that it would result 
in burdensome taxes and inadequate revenue, without the certainty of 
any advantages.** A census indicated that there were more than seventy 
thousand people in the territory, and a plebiscite resulted in 6,504 
votes in favor of statehood and 2,562 unfavorable.” The Cumberland 
region opposed statehood, while the eastern counties were favorable. In 
the convention, however, the Cumberland delegates followed Blount’s 
leadership more closely than was true of the eastern delegates. The op- 
position to statehood was probably due to the lower cost and the popu- 
larity of the territorial administration. There is no evidence of such 
dissatisfaction as existed in the Old Northwest under Governor Arthur 
St. Clair or in Indiana under Governor William H. Harrison."* 

The election of delegates was held on December 18 and 19, 1795; 
and the convention assembled on January 11, 1796."° Its members 
were fifty-five men of representative character. Among them were 
William Blount, the territorial governor, Daniel Smith, the territorial 
secretary, Joseph Anderson, one of the territorial judges, eight of the 
territorial legislators, and several others who were or had been local 
officials. Obviously the statehood movement was led by the territorial 
officials rather than by a dissatisfied opposition. 

The largest number of delegates from one state was the group of 
Virginians, for as many as sixteen of the delegates had resided in the 
Old Dominion before coming to Tennessee.” In contrast were the eight 

15 Journal of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Territory of the 
United States of America, South of the River Objo . . ..1795 (Knoxville, 1795, reprinted, 
Nashville, 1852), 4, 11. 

16 Knoxville Gazette, October 23, 1795. 

17 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IV, 404. 

18 John D. Barnhart, “The Southern Influence in the Formation of Ohio,” in Journal 
of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), UI (1937), 28-42, and id., “The South- 
ern Influence in the Formation of Indiana,” in Indiana Magazine of History (Blooming- 
ton, 1905- +), KX XIII (1937), 261-76. 

19 Proclamation of Governor Blount, in Knoxville Gazette, December 4, 1795. 

20 From the Tidewater there were Daniel Smith and W.C.C. Claiborne; from the 
Piedmont there were John and Spencer Clack, William Cocke, William and Edward Doug- 


las, Joel Lewis, James Robertson, and Leroy Taylor; and from the Valley there were James 
Berry, Joseph Black, John Crawford, George Doherty, James Houston, and Samuel Wear. 
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Pennsylvanians,” the seven North Carolinians,”? the four South Caro- 


23 


linians,”* and the three who came from Maryland.** Three may have 


been born in Ireland and one in England,” but the birthplace or the 
previous residence of twelve has not been ascertained.” 

It is surprising how few of the delegates came from the Southern 
Lowlands, for only five of the fifty-five have left records of such an 
origin. Three of these may have come from the Coastal Plain of Vir- 
ginia and two from North Carolina’s lowland.*” On the other hand, 
twenty-two were from the southern upland, that is, from the Piedmont 
of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, and the Appalachian Valley. 
Three of the foreign-born delegates and two, at least, of the Pennsyl- 
vanians probably lived for a time in the Upland before moving to Ten- 
nessee. Approximately eighty-four per cent of those for whom specific 
information is available and about one-half of all the delegates had 
been residents of the Appalachian region.” 

A very large majority of the delegates were frontiersmen; indeed, if 
the term is used somewhat loosely, all of them may be included. The 
Cumberland settlements were described by Governor Blount as two 
hundred miles of exposed frontier,” and only the Holston Valley con- 


21 These included Joseph Anderson, John Galbraith, Thomas Johnson, Charles Mc- 
Clung, Joseph McMinn, William Rankin, Archibald Roane, and James Roddye. 

22 They were William Blount, Stephen Brooks, Samuel Frazier, Samuel Handley, John 
McNairy, Alexander Outlaw, and James White. Blount, Brooks, and Outlaw were born in 
the lowland; Frazier may have been born in Scotland; Handley may have been a native of 
Pennsylvania; and White was born of Irish parents in Rowan County in the western part 
of North Carolina. 

23 The South Carolinians came from the upland region. They included James Ford, 
Robert and William Prince, and Andrew Jackson. 

24 David and John Shelby came from the Valley and John Tipton from the Piedmont. 

25 John Rhea, George Rutledge, and John Adair were Irish and Richard Gammon was 
English. 

26 These include Elisha Baker, Peter Bryant, Thomas Buckingham, David Craig, William 
Fort, Samuel Glass, James Greenaway, Thomas Hardeman, Thomas Henderson, Richard 
Mitchell, James Stuart, and Isaac Walton. 

27 Smith and Claiborne came from Virginia; and Blount, Outlaw, and Brooks came from 
North Carolina. It is not entirely clear that Smith was born in the Coastal Plain, for he 
was a native of Stafford County, most of which lies to the west of the Fall line. His early 
life, however, was spent among the planters and political leaders. Later, he lived on the 
frontier in western Virginia and Tennessee. 

28 See above, notes 20, 22, 23, 24. 

29 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IV, 231, 366. 
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tained more than six persons per square mile in 1790.°° Most of the 
delegates came from older frontiers to Tennessee when it was more 
thinly populated than in 1790. Many of the delegates were in Dun- 
more’s War or with the troops at King’s Mountain, and most of them 
had fought in Indian campaigns. 

Among the delegates was General James Robertson, the leader of 
the Cumberland settlers. Born in the southeast corner of the Virginia 
Piedmont, he settled at Watauga as early as 1770, where he became a 
member of the court. He led the exploring group to the French Lick in 
1779, as well as a group of settlers the following year. In both localities 
he was active in the Indian wars and, in addition, served as Indian 
agent and as a member of the North Carolina legislature.™ 

David Craig was one of the less well-known frontiersmen who were 
members of the convention. He lived within twelve miles of the Chero- 
kee town of Chota and was well acquainted with the Cherokee chiefs 
and the white traders. He was generally regarded by the whites, ac- 
cording to Governor Blount, ‘‘as too great a friend to Indians.”* 

Among these frontiersmen in the convention were others whose ex- 
perience, family connections, or wealth distinguished them from their 
fellow delegates. Foremost among these was Governor Blount, who 
came from an old North Carolina family that had migrated from 
England shortly after the Restoration.** Another was Daniel Smith, 
secretary of the territory and a member of an eastern Virginia family. 
After attending William and Mary College, Smith moved to south- 
western Virginia, where he fought in Revolutionary and Indian cam- 
paigns. He moved to the Cumberland settlements, acquired consider- 
able land, became a planter and a distiller, built a large home which he 

80 Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, 10 vols. (Washington, 1901-1902), I, 
Population, Plate no. 2. 

31"‘Memoits of Dr. Felix Robertson” of his father, James Robertson, in Draper Collec- 
tion, Tennessee Manuscripts, 6 XX 49 (Wisconsin State Historical Society); Mrs. Craig- 
head, “Memories of her Father, James Robertson,” #bid., 6 XX 50. See also, Allen John- 
son and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index 
(New York, 1928-1937), XVI, 24-25. 

82 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, 1V, 129. 


33 Marcus J. Wright, The Life and Services of William Blount (Washington, 1884), 
7-13; Dictionary of American Biography, U1, 390-91. 
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named “Rockcastle,” and served as a member of the North Carolina 
convention which ratified the Federal Constitution.** Three young law- 
yers in the convention were friends and proteges of Governor Blount. 
They were Andrew Jackson, John McNairy, and Archibald Roane. 
Jackson and McNairy had studied law together in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, before they set out for Tennessee, where the latter was to 
serve as judge of the Superior Court of Mero District. “From the be- 
ginning of his career [Jackson] set himself up to be a ‘gentleman.’ 
He was not to the manner born, but on the frontier a gentleman was a 
man who could play the part, and Jackson played the part convincing- 
ly.’*> Roane was a Pennsylvanian who had secured what was called a 
good education before coming to Tennessee, where he was to rise to the 
governorship and the supreme court.** Joseph Anderson, also a Pennsyl- 
vanian, served in the Revolution and then practiced law in Delaware 
before he was appointed a territorial judge by President Washington.*” 
Charles McClung was a third Pennsylvanian of prominence in Ten- 
nessee, where he was a surveyor, merchant, lawyer, and office holder.** 
William C. C. Claiborne, who came from eastern Virginia, lived in 
Tennessee before moving on to Mississippi and Louisiana.*® These 
men and others like them were not typical frontiersmen, but rather the 
members of an upper class on the frontier. Some of them were con- 


34 St, George L. Sioussat (ed.), ‘““The Journal of General Daniel Smith .. .,” in Ten- 
nessee Historical Magazine, 1 (1915), 40-62; Dictionary of American Biography, XVUl, 
254-55. 

35 Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation, 123-24. 

36 Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 640-41; and Joshua W. Caldwell, Sketches 
of the Bench and Bar of Tennessee (Knoxville, 1898), 19-21. 

37 Addison A. Anderson to Lyman C. Draper, July 7, 1839, in Draper Collection, Kings 
Mountain Manuscripts, XIV, 110-11; Mrs. Charles F. Henley, “The Hon. Joseph Ander- 
son ...,” in American Historical Magazine, U1 (1898), 240-59; Carter (ed.), Territorial 
Papers, 1V, 27-29, 79, 80, 82; Fay E. McMillan, “A Biographical Sketch of Joseph Ander- 
son (1757-1837),” in East Tennessee Historical Society, Publications (Knoxville, 1929- ), 
Il (1930), 81-93; Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 267-68. 

38 John T. Moore and Austin P. Foster, Tennessee, the Volunteer State, 1769-1923, 4 
vols, (Chicago, 1923), IV, 905; Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1911), I], 234; and Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, 568, 629, 651-52, 655. 

89 Dunbar Rowland (ed.), The Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 6 vols. 
(Jackson, Miss., 1917), I, 1-5, n.1, contains a brief biographical sketch of W. C. C. Clai- 
borne. 
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servatives in the West, but they were more democratic than the con- 
servative group in the Southern Tidewater. 

The convention was quickly organized by unanimously electing Gov- 
ernor Blount to serve as its president and by choosing other officials 
and committees. Each county delegation elected two of its members to 
a committee to draft a constitution. 

The identity of the factions in the convention can hardly be deter- 
mined with precision. The territorial officials and their lesser satellites 
wete well represented in the convention, and the group which they 
formed contained the most active delegates and those whose ideas were 
generally accepted by the convention. They seem to have been more 
closely identified with Tidewater society than the rest of the conven- 
tion. But the control which they exercised was very tolerant, for they 
often made considerable concessions in order to satisfy the opposition. 
During the early sessions of the convention, Joseph Anderson and 
Joseph McMinn, both from Pennsylvania, and Alexander Outlaw, the 
father-in-law of Anderson, took a prominent part. ‘They soon found 
themselves in opposition to the friends of Governor Blount. Their 
actions revealed something of a program, but only occasionally were 
they followed by a majority of the convention. The alignment of the 
delegates behind these two groups of leaders is obscure.** Certainly 
there were no organized parties. Probably the two groups were sep- 
arated by a third group of independents who were not very active. 

40 Journal of the Proceedings of a Convention, began and held in Knoxville on the 
eleventh day of January, 1796, for the purpose of forming a constitution, or form of gov- 
ernment, for the government of the people... (Knoxville, 1796), January 11 and 12. 
A copy of this Journal is in the Library of Congress and a copy of an 1852 edition is in 
the Library of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 

41 The Journal does not contain a record of the debates. The extant issues of the news- 
papers are equally useless in this respect. A careful study was made of the recorded votes, 
the identity of the persons making and seconding motions, and the disposition of these 
motions, particularly the recorded votes. The following classification is suggested with the 
realization that accuracy is not possible: the Blount group: Blount, McClung, Smith, Wal- 
ton, W. Douglas, E. Douglas, Rhea, D. Shelby, J. Shelby, Claiborne, Fort, Ford, R. Prince, 
W. Prince, Johnston, McNairy, Jackson, Robertson, Lewis, Carter, Stuart, Henderson, 
Mitchell, Cocke, Bryan, Roane, Roddye, and Brooks; the opposition group: Outlaw, An- 
derson, McMinn, Doherty, Baker, Rankin, Galbraith, Frazier, Handley, Taylor, Wear, Rut- 


ledge, Hardeman, and, perhaps, Gammon; and the moderate group: Houston, Craig, 
Greenaway, Glass, Black, $. Clack, J. Clack, Buckingham, Crawford, Adair, White, Tipton, 


and Berry. 
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The convention proceeded with the discussion of two important 
questions, while the committee was preparing a draft of a constitution. 
The opposition took the initiative in securing a bill of rights, to which 
the Blount group offered no objection. A declaration of the “right of 
soil” was defeated until it was restated so as to recognize the cession 
act of North Carolina and the claims of individuals under it? Appat- 
ently the opposition wished to terminate North Carolina’s right to make 
further land grants, while the Blount group wished to make secure past 
grants. Whether the legislature should consist of one or two houses was 
the second question to concern the convention during this interim. A 
decision in favor of a bicameral body was soon reversed, only to be 
again adopted. The opposition favored a unicameral body, and, when 
the convention decided otherwise, endeavored to limit the powers of 
the senate.** 

The apportionment of representation may also have been involved in 
the issue over the legislature. An adequate provision for apportion- 
ment according to population had not been introduced when, on Feb- 
ruary 3, a special committee was appointed, with Anderson as chairman, 
to redraft the provisions for the legislature. The final arrangement may 
have been the idea of the opposition and may have been conceded in 
order to make their defeat on the number of legislative houses less dis- 
appointing. At any rate, representation was to be apportioned every 
seven years, according to taxable inhabitants.** 

The first draft of the constitution was reported by the committee on 
the third day of the third week of the convention. It was discussed in 
the committee of the whole for the three remaining days of the week. 
It was then reported to the convention and recorded in its journal. The 
final week was spent in completing and amending this draft. Much of 
the work, therefore, was done by the committee rather than by the 
convention.*° 

While it was being considered by the convention, several interesting 
changes were proposed. The determination of the opposition not to 


42 Journal of the Convention, January 18. 

48 Ibid., January 12, 18, 19, 20, and February 3. 

44 Ibid., January 18, 27, and February 3. 

45 Ibid., January 27, 28, 29, 30, and February 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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continue as a territory was expressed in a motion to become an inde- 
pendent state, if Congress did not admit the new state.** A limitation 
on the salaries of officials and legislators emphasized the demand for 
economy. The opposition was less considerate of legislators than the 
Blount group, perhaps because of the rejection of the proposed uni- 
cameral legislature." The constitution gave the right to vote to all adult 
free males who had resided in any county of the state for six months, 
but the opposition was defeated by a close vote on a proposal to extend 
it to all who were liable to militia service. How the opposition, which 
was generally the more radical group, justified its unsuccessful support 
of viva voce voting does not appear.** 

An unusual provision requiring equal taxation of all lands except 
town lots was incorporated in the draft of the constitution. It followed 
the same principle that had been adopted by North Carolina and the 
territory. Members of both groups tried to eliminate the exception of 
town lots, and a member of the opposition failed in an effort to have 
the entire section struck out. As it was finally agreed upon, each one 
hundred acres was to be taxed at the same rate, freemen were not to be 
taxed higher than one hundred acres of land, and slaves and town lots 
were not to be taxed higher than two hundred acres.*° 

A hard fight over a religious test resulted in a glaring inconsistency. 
The bill of rights stated ‘That no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under this State.”*° Never-- 
theless, the draft of the constitution provided that “No person who 
publicly denies the being of a God, and future rewards and punish- 
ments, or the divine authority of the old and new testaments, shall hold 
any office in the civil department in this state.” By a narrow margin the 
Blount forces succeeded in striking out the reference to the Scriptures; 
but when an effort was made to eliminate the entire section, they con- 
tributed more votes in favor of its retention than did the opposition.” 

46 Ibid., February 1. 

47 Ibid., February 1 and 4. 

48 Ibid., February 1. 

49 [bid., February 1, 4, and 5. 

50 Article XI, Sec. 4. 


51 Journal of the Convention, February 2. 
52 Tbid., February 2 and 4. 
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Perhaps some of the latter considered that the test had lost its value 
when it was changed, but there is no evidence that many delegates were 
opposed to a test of some kind. 

Another religious issue concerned the provision which declared that 
clergymen were ineligible to all civil and military offices. A motion to 
eliminate this provision was made by a member of the Blount group, 
but the opposition gave it more votes than did their opponents. It was 
changed, however, to make clergymen ineligible only to the legisla- 
ture.” 

These differences cast some doubt upon the reported statement of 
Richard Mitchell, when he was the only member of the convention yet 
alive, that the deliberations of the convention were marked by great 
moderation and unusual harmony. The obvious desire of the Blount 
group to preserve and advance their popularity tended to prevent bit- 
terness. It is not clear to what extent the opposition was permitted to 
have its way, as in the adoption of the bill of rights and possibly in the 
apportionment of representation. But it is fairly evident that it was de- 
feated in respect to a unicameral legislature, restriction of the power of 
the senate, extension of the franchise to militiamen, viva voce voting, 
and a rigid religious test. Proportional taxation and the eligibility of 
ministers to hold office, measures which were defeated, may also have 
been parts of the opposition program. The program of the opposition 
bore some resemblance to that of the Houston group in Franklin, a 
combination of Pennsylvania democracy tinctured with Presbyterianism. 

A large part of the constitution, which was put together so hurriedly, 
was copied from other constitutions. Nearly one-third of Article One 
was copied from the constitution of Pennsylvania, in contrast to one- 
sixth from North Carolina. About one-fourth seems not to have been 
copied. The convention did not adhere to its decision to pattern its leg- 
islature upon that of North Carolina, but copied its law-making body 
and the apportionment of representation from the government of 
Pennsylvania. The retention of property qualifications was, however, 


53 Ibid., February 2. 
54 Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, 650, 652. 
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characteristic of North Carolina. The executive branch was provided 
for in the second article. The governor was not hampered by a gover- 
nor’s council and was given more extensive powers than those granted 
by the earlier state constitutions, such as that of North Carolina. One- 
half of this article was copied from Pennsylvania’s constitution. Almost 
every word of the fifth article, dealing with impeachment, can be found 
in the Pennsylvania constitution. About one-fourth of the bill of rights, 
Article Eleven, was original. Less than one-fourth was taken from the 
North Carolina bill of rights, but almost one-half of the sections were 
found in the Pennsylvania constitution. The provisions for the judiciary, 
the militia, and other miscellaneous matters were not so closely copied, 
but were by no means entirely original. The election of militia officers 
was very democratic. 

It thus appears that the influence of the Pennsylvania constitution 
upon the first constitutional law of Tennessee was greater than the in- 
fluence of the constitution of North Carolina. This may have been due 
to the presence in the convention of men who had been born in Pennsyl- 
vania, especially of Judge Anderson. It-may also have been due to the 
more efficient, modern, and democratic character of the Pennsylvania 
instrument, and to the older and less democratic character of North 
Carolina’s constitution. It resulted in a more democratic constitutional 
Jaw than the one under which they had been living when they were 
citizens of North Carolina. 

When the various pieces of evidence are brought together, the im- 
portance of each piece is more clearly seen. The influence of the Tide- 
water social and political order was not absent, and the careers of sev- 
eral members of the convention indicate how strong an appeal it had; 
but it was not the controlling factor. The process of settlement had 
brought to Tennessee a population largely of frontiersmen from the 
Old West. The struggle for self-government was closely related to 
their need for protection and their desire for independence from a 
government that was more responsive to the Tidewater than to the 
transmontane frontier. The little governments of Watauga and Cum- 
berland were forced by circumstances to become a part of North Caro- 
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lina, and even the larger state of Franklin was overcome by the strength 
and perseverance of the Old North State. Finally, separation came and 
the territory was governed for a time by federal officials under the 
Northwest Ordinance. The delegates to the constitutional convention 
were largely frontiersmen, many of whom had lived in the Old West. 
The struggles in the convention revealed the differences between two 
groups of leaders, one more closely identified with Tidewater ideals 
and the other with the more radical democracy of the Old West. The 
former maintained their political control by compromising with the 
spirit of the frontier. The constitution which the convention adopted 
was not original, nor was it a reproduction of the constitution of North 
Carolina. Copied from many state constitutions, the parts taken from 
Pennsylvania’s constitutional law were more numerous than those from 
any other constitution. The process of selection revealed not only the 
relationship with the Old West, but also an advance toward more ef- 
ficient and democratic government. 


Notes and Documents 


Davip RAMSAY ON THE RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1787-1788 


EDITED BY ROBERT L. BRUNHOUSE 


Students of the struggle for the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in South Carolina have depended largely upon the admittedly im- 
perfect reports in Jonathan Elliot, The Debates in the Several State 
Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution (4 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1836), for the views of the contending factions. Because 
of the apparent dearth of contemporary correspondence by the partici- 
pants it is perhaps worth while to call attention to the fact that during 
the struggle David Ramsay (1749-1815), now remembered as a his- 
torian of the period, wrote several letters to Benjamin Rush which pro- 
vide a brief commentary on the subject. While these letters offer no 
new facts or novel interpretation, they do present additional supporting 
evidence on a development concerning which all too little is known. 
Three of Ramsay’s letters are here printed through the courtesy of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia where they are found among the 
papers of Benjamin Rush. 

Ramsay was an ardent advocate of a stronger form of national gov- 
ernment. As early as 1778 he was proposing greater powers for the 
central government than were provided by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion? In 1787 when he learned that a convention would assemble to 
canvass the question of a more vigorous government, he wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson: “Unless they make an efficient federal government 
{at Philadelphia} I fear that the end of the matter will be an American 


1 An Ovation on the Advantages of American Independence ({Charleston], 1778), 19n. 
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monarch or rather three or four confederacies. In either case we have 
not labored in vain in effecting the late revolution for such arrange- 


ments might be made as would secure our happiness.” 


After the new Constitution had been framed and published, Ramsay 
strongly urged its adoption. Privately, however, he entertained some 
qualifications, particularly with a view to meeting the objections of the 
Anti-Federalists. This is brought out in the first letter to Rush, Novem- 
ber 10, 1787. It stands in striking contrast to his unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Constitution advanced elsewhere. He gave no hint of will- 
ingness to compromise when he wrote to other friends.’ 

When the question of calling a state convention to ratify the Consti- 
tution was debated in the legislature of South Carolina in January, 
1788, Ramsay was a member of that body. The printed records indicate 
a strong struggle by the Anti-Federalist forces led by Rawlins Lowndes. 
During the three-day debate Ramsay is recorded as having spoken only 
twice, on both occasions to refute briefly some point advanced by the 
opposition.* On the closing day of these debates he wrote to John Eliot 
in Massachusetts: “Our Assembly is now sitting & the federal consti- 
tution has been discussed before them for the sake of informing the 
country members. There appears a great majority for it. Indeed it 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment here that if Virginia & her neigh- 
bors should refuse it that we would confederate with New England. 
For my part I am fully of that sentiment. I would much rather be 

2 April 7, 1787, in Jefferson Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 
In a letter to his new father-in-law, Henry Laurens, February 26, 1787, Ramsay explained 
that the state legislature had decided to send five delegates to the Philadelphia convention, 
and then remarked: “You are proposed by many. I am daily asked whether your attend- 
ance might be expected on this grand occasion which as fame says has called out General 
Washington. Wishing an account of the services you would render, that you would go, 
and at the same time that your health would not permit, I have declined answering re- 
peated questions on this subject.” (Gratz Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
Laurens was elected a delegate but failed to attend because of the state of his health. 

3 E.g. to Noah Webster, November 10, 1787, and to Henry Laurens, November 30, 
1787 (both in New York Public Library, Emmet Collection); and to Jedidiah Morse, 
November 30, 1787 (Gratz Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 

4 Debates Which Arose in the House of Representatives of South Carolina, on the 


Constitution. . . (Charleston, 1788), 14, 25. He concluded one of his remarks with the 
assumption that the Confederation was already dissolved. 
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united with Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Virginia & Maryland. 
My first wish is union but if that cannot be my second is a confedera- 
tion with the eastern & middle states. I trust it will be union fully ac- 
cepted. One thing is certain, that I shall live under it if I live & if it 
ever operates.”* The legislature agreed unanimously to call a conven- 
tion; but when the Federalists insisted on Charleston as the seat of the 
deliberative body, they won by only one vote. Ramsay, of course, cast 
his ballot for Charleston. 

The Anti-Federalists found their strongest champion in Rawlins 
Lowndes. As a result Ramsay entertained small regard for the man 
and for his opinions. This is brought out in the second letter to Rush, 
February 17, 1788. To answer Lowndes’ arguments Ramsay issued a 
pamphlet entitled An Address to the Freemen of South Carolina on the 
Federal Constitution, over the signature of ‘“‘Civis.’® 

Several weeks before the meeting of the state ratifying convention 
Ramsay wrote a third letter to Rush in which he listed the important 
arguments advanced by the opposition. This letter emphasizes those 
issues considered most crucial by an ardent Federalist like Ramsay. It 
is this particular emphasis which gives the letter its significance. 

When the ratifying convention met in May, 1788, adoption of the 
Constitution was almost a foregone conclusion. Ramsay sat in this body 
as one of the thirty-one representatives from Saint Philip and Saint 
Michael’s parishes, Charleston. The delegates assembled on May 12 
and got down to business the next day. Ramsay headed a committee to 
find a more suitable meeting hall in the city but his report bore no fruit. 
The bare journal of the proceedings leaves the impression that the con- 
vention was a perfunctory affair. Several committees were appointed, a 
few votes were taken, and then on May 24 the Constitution was ratified 
by a vote of one hundred forty-two to seventy-three." 

5 Januaty 19, 1788 (Massachusetts Historical Society, Eliot Papers). 

® Reprinted in Paul L. Ford (ed.), Pamphlets on the Federal Constitution (Brooklyn, 
1888). “It is merely a local answer to local objections. . . ,” he explained to Rush. 

7 Journal of the Convention of South Carolina which Ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, May 23, 1788, indexed by A. S. Salley, Jr. (Atlanta, 1928). Elliot, De- 


bates, IV, 318-40, presents an admittedly imperfect report of the “Debates in Conven- 
tion,” 
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i 
Charleston Novr 10th 1787 

Dear Sir, 

As I suppose your convention is about convening & that you are a member® 
I shall take the liberty of suggesting my wishes on the subject. I am ready and 
willing to adopt the constitution without any alteration but still think objections 
might be obviated if the first state convention after accepting in its present form 
would nevertheless express their approbation of some alterations being made on 
the condition that Congress & the other States concurred with them.1° I think 
this would cause no delay nor would it endanger the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion. If the clause which gives Congress power to interfere with the State regu- 
lations for electing members of their body was either wholly expunged or al- 
tered so as to confine that power simply to the cases in which the States omitted 
to make any regulations on the subject I should be better pleased. I wish also 
that there might be added some declaration in favor of the liberty of the press 
& of trial by jury. I assent to Mr Wilsons reasoning that all is retained which 
is not ceded ; but think that an explicit declaration on this subject might do good 
at least so far as to obviate objections. Should your State adopt this line of con- 
duct (as it will doubtless take the lead) it would probably be followed by the 
others. The necessity of another convention would be obviated. I would not 
make these alterations conditions of acceptance: I would rather trust to the mode 
of alteration proposed in it than hazard or even delay the acceptance of the pro- 
posed plan. I think it ought to be matter of joy to every good citizen that so 
excellent a form of government has passed the convention. It promises security 
at home & respectability abroad. I do not think any people could be long happy 
without ballances & checks in their constitutions: nor do I conceive it possible 
to organize a government with the three necessary checks on more unexception- 
able principles out of homogeneous materials than has been done by the con- 
vention. It is an apt illustration of the Trinity. The whole power is from one 
source that is the people & yet that is diversified into three modifications with 
distinct personal properties to each.1+ Its origin is the voice & its end the good 
of the people. With Mrs Ramsay best respects to Mrs Rush. I am your most 


obedient 
& very humble sert 


David Ramsay 


8 Although parts of this letter have been printed by Edmund. C. Burnett (ed.), Letters 
of Members of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, 8 vols. (Washington, 1921-1936), 
VIII, 679n, it is here given in its entirety in order to show Ramsay’s trend of thought. 

9 On September 29 the Pennsylvania assembly voted for a ratifying convention to as- 
semble on November 21. Rush was a member of the convention. 

10 This suggestion doubtless did not meet with Rush’s approval, for the Federalists in 
Pennsylvania vigorously and successfully opposed all qualifications on the ratification of 
the Constitution. 

11 This reference to religion is very unusual for Ramsay, at least in his letters to Rush. 
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II 
Charleston FebY 17th 1788 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter by the last fall vessels from Philad* & their con- 
tents have been observed. The piece from the newspaper was inserted agreeably 
to your desire. By common consent the merits of the new constitution were con- 
sidered for the sake of diffusing information when the question about appoint- 
ing a convention was before the house. Mr. Lownds? made many objections 
against it, but they may be referred to a narrow illiberal jealousy of New Eng- 
land & the contracted notions of a planter who would sacrifice the future naval 
importance of America to a penny extraordinary in the freight of rice mistakenly 
supposed to be less in British than American bottoms. He was an enemy to in- 
dependence & though President of the State in 1778 he voluntarily resumed the 
character of a British subject during their usurpation. He has not one continental 
or foederal idea in his head nor one of larger extent than that of a rice barrel.18 
The inclosed was the production of a few moments & intended to take off the 
force of Mr Lownds objections.1* It is merely a local answer to local objections 
& not worth sending so far. 

Our convention is to meet in May next. I trust there will be a decided majority 
in favor of the new constitution. It is a fortunate circumstance that Georgia has 
adopted it. Indeed I trust it will operate next December. 

. . . I shall wait the event of the new constitution. The revolution cannot be 


said to be compleated till that or something equivalent is established. . . .15 
Yours forever 
Dr Rush David Ramsay 
Il 


Charleston April 21. 1788 
Dear Sir, 


This day three weeks our convention meets to deliberate on the constitution. 
I am pretty confident that it will be ratifyed. Our Antifederalists objections 
amount to three. They say that the northern States have no business to interfere 


12 Rawlins Lowndes. For the arguments he advanced, see Debates Which Arose in the 
House of Representatives. 

18 Ramsay to Benjamin Lincoln, January 29, 1788, in Francis Bowen, Life of Benjamin 
Lincoln (Jared Sparks, ed., The Library of American Biography, second series, XIII, 
Boston, 1855), 410-12, contains a similar opinion of Lowndes, and Ramsay added: “He 
urged that you would raise freights on us, and, in short, that you were too cunning for 
our honest people; that your end of the continent would rule the other; and that the sun 
of our glory would set when the new constitution operated. . . He is said to be honest 
and free from debt. . . His opposition has poisoned the minds of some.” 

14 Doubtless Ramsay’s pamphlet referred to above; see note 6. 

15 Some references to the printing of his history and to the affairs of his nephew are 
here omitted. 
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with our importation of negroes. They contend that it is a matter of domestic 
police, & that they should be allowed to import them forever.* 2dly They ob- 
ject that we will have to pay longer freights to the Eastern & middle States in 
consequence of a navigation law. Whereas if the British were to be our carriers 
as at present they would get freight a farthing in the hundred cheaper & also 
perhaps a penny in the barrel more for their rice.17 3d & lastly They say that 
if we agree to the new constitution we can make no more instalment laws—no 
more paper money—& that we will be obliged to pay our debts & taxes. Some 
considerable opposition is expected from the favorers of instalment laws, valua- 
tion laws, pine barren laws & legal tender paper laws. Excepting from this 
quarter our convention has little to apprehend.*® If a bill of rights is necessary 
as your opposers assert our constitution is defective for we never had one. If 


16 For assembly debates on this point, see Elliot, Debates, IV, 272-73, 285-86, 296-97. 
The debates in the convention, incompletely collected by Elliot, contain no reference to 
this subject. Ramsay was opposed to slavery. In his An Address to the Freemen of South 
Carolina (reprinted by Ford; see note 6), 8, he attempted to answer the complaints against 
the future prohibition of the slave trade by pointing out that as the eastern states “‘are 
bound to protect us from domestic violence, they think we ought not to increase our ex- 
posure to that evil, by an unlimited importation of slaves.” He added that it was possible 
that Congress might not eventually prohibit the trade. In his letter to Benjamin Lincoln 
(cited in note 13) Ramsay declared: “Your delegates never did a more politic thing, than 
in standing by those of South Carolina about negroes. Virginia deserted them, and was 
for an immediate stoppage of further importation. The [Old] Dominion has lost much 
popularity by the conduct of her delegates on this head.” 

17 See Elliot, Debates, IV, 288-89, 296, 298, 299, 305, for arguments pro and con on 
this subject in the assembly. The extant debates in the convention bear no reference to 
this topic. Ramsay made some remarks on the subject in his Address, 6-7: “We certainly 
ought to have a navigation act, and we assuredly ought to give preference, though not a 
monopoly, to our own shipping.” The South must encourage eastern shipping, he con- 
tinued, for it would provide the sinews of a navy to defend the whole coast. He assured 
his readers that the eastern states could provide sufficient tonnage to carry the entire ex- 
port of the South. On the subject of freight rates, he declared that the eastern states 
“can afford, and doubtless will undertake to be your carriers on as easy terms as you now 
pay for freight in foreign bottoms.” He contended that in spite of the numerous gains 
brought about by the Revolution, the eastern states had been deprived of their market for 
fish, their carrying trade, and their shipbuilding, and thus had suffered more than the 
South. 

18 See Elliot, Debates, IV, 266, 268, 269, 273, 289, 294, 306, for references on these. 
related topics in the assembly debates; and 333-36 for Charles Pinckney’s speech in the 
convention. Ramsay remarked to Benjamin Lincoln (letter cited in note 13): “I fear the 
numerous class of debtors more than any other.’ Publicly, he assumed a more haughty 
attitude. In the close of his Address, 9-10, he declared that some people might oppose 
the Constitution because of its legal tender provisions. This clause, he wrote, “will doubt- 
less be hard on debtors, who wish to defraud their creditors, but it will be real service to 
the honest part of the community. Examine well the characters and circumstances of men 
who are averse to the new Constitution. Perhaps you will find that the above recited 
clause is the real ground of the opposition of some of them. . .”” Charles A. Beard, Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution (New York, 1913), 289, has shown that Ramsay 
was a holder of public securities at this time. 
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Biennial elections are dangerous as the minority contended in Massachusetts our 
State constitution is wrong being founded on that principle. The objections that 
operate elsewhere do not operate here & I believe that the objections of our 
antifederalists are almost peculiar to the State. I hope in my next to congratulate 
you on South Carolina being the 7th pillar of the new Government. God grant 
it a speedy & general ratification & operation. 

I am yours most sincerely 

David Ramsay 


FRENCH SUBSTITUTES FOR AMERICAN COTTON, 1861-1865 


By Ear. S. POMEROY 


In the face of the considerable French dependence on American cot- 
ton in the 1860's, French policy affecting the American Civil War fol- 
lowed an uncertain and ambiguous course, risking little and gaining 
nothing.’ Domestic policy relevant to the consequences of the War was 
as incoherent as foreign policy. Continental rulers earlier and later 
than Napoléon III have met interruptions in essential imports by eco- 
nomic and technical as well as by diplomatic and military expedients. 
Had Napoléon III found substitutes for American cotton as Napoléon 
I found substitutes for American sugar, the nature of the post-war 
southern economy might have been vastly different. Actually France 
did not approach self-sufficiency in textile fibres in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but interest in the prospect of self-sufficiency was active in circles 
both private and official. 

The imperial press censorship, which prevented mention of unem- 
ployment and industrial discontent,’ did not extend to some discussion 
of prospects for new sources of cotton. Le Moniteur, official journal of 

1 For treatments of various aspects of this problem, see especially the following: Frank 
L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy; Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of 
America (Chicago, 1931); Acthur L. Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 
1860 and the Progress of the Industrial Revolution in France (Ann Arbor, 1930); Lynn 
M. Case (ed.), French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867: Extracts 


from the Reports of the Procureurs Generaux (New York, 1936). 
2 London Times, January 8, 1863, p. 10; January 13, 1863, p. 6. 
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the Empire, printed optimistic reports of cotton culture in regions as 
diverse as Central America,’ Italy,* Haiti,> Cambodia,® Cyprus,’ and 
Aleppo.® A writer in the Journal des Economistes suggested growing 
cotton in southern France.° 

Mote likely acreage for French enterprise was in Africa. In 1858 a 
writer who signed himself “Esprit privat,” professing alarm at the 
fluctuations in American production and at the prospect of its absorp- 
tion by American factories, argued that “Le rdle providentiel de sauver 
. . . [Europe d’une catastrophe imminente, a été réservé 4 |’ Algérie.” 
Algeria, by his calculations, had five million hectares of land appropri- 
ate for cotton culture, against only two million under cotton in the 
United States; its fine soil, climate, labor supply, and geographical 
situation would permit satisfying the entire European demand.”® Two 
years later, in 1860, Le Siécle boasted that progress was such that 
France soon would be able to dispense entirely with American cotton, 
and would suffer no difficulty in case of maritime war.** During the 
course of the Civil War there were many glowing reports on the prog- 
tess of cotton culture in Algeria, but there was less emphasis on Al- 
geria as a sole source of supply, and complete French self-sufficiency 
was always ‘a few years” in the future? Other promising accounts 
came from Egypt, where French enterprise had inspired the great 
growth in cotton culture during the reign of Mehemet Ali,** and from 
French West Africa.“ 

Alternative American sources—Mexico, French Guiana, Central 

3 Le Moniteur (Paris, 1789-1868), October 25, 1861, p. 1536. 

4 Ibid., May 8, 1863, p. 730; November 8, 1863, p. 1319. 

5 Ibid. July 29, 1863, p. 913. 

6 Ibid., September 16, 1863, p. 1160. 

7 Ibid., December 22, 1863, p. 1548. 

8 Ibid., July 28, 1864, p. 987. 

8 A. Legoyt, ‘De la Crise Cotonniére,” in Journal des Economistes (Paris, 1841- ), 
Series 2, Vol. XXXVII (1863), 448. 

10 “De la Production du Coton,” in Journal des Economistes, Series 2, Vol. XVII 
(1858), 76, 78-79, 83. 

11 London Times, January 28, 1860, p. 10. 

12 Tbid., September 20, 1864, p. 10. 

13 Arthur E. Crouchley, The Economic Development of Modern Egypt (London, 1938), 


62. 
14 Journal des Economistes, Series 2, Vol. XL (1863), 521. 
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America, and the West Indies—received little attention in comparison 
with that given to Algeria. The Mexican venture may have been in- 
tended to bring both glory and cotton to France. “On a dit, on a écrit 
pattout que le Mexique pouvait nous donner du coton . . .,” Adolphe 
Thiers told the Chambre in 1864.** A careful search of six contempo- 
rary periodicals otherwise rich in materials on the question of cotton 
supplies, however, discloses only slight mention of Mexican cotton dur- 
ing the 1860's.” 

The appearance of alternative supplies lagged far behind the promise 
of press reports. In Algeria plantings in 1861 and 1862 were less than 
those of 1854,"* from 1863 to 1866 plantings increased to 5,776 hec- 
tares’® (not to 5,000,000!) against a previous high of 2,053 for 1858.” 
Egyptian production, without benefit of European sponsorship, increased 
over twice as much in the same period.” After 1866 Algerian cotton 
culture rapidly declined, finally disappearing by 1890.” 

Algerian production was limited by the irresponsibility of govern- 
ment policy as well as by blights and pests and by shortages in labor, 
land, and capital. Early in 1862 a group of Manchester industrialists 
led by Thomas Bazley planned to invest heavily in plantations to cover 
25,000 hectares in the plain of the Habra River, but refused to accept 

15 Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, 528; Louis M. Sears, “French Opinion of Our 
Civil War,” in Mid-West Quarterly (New York, 1913-1919), II (1915), 364. 

16 Adolphe Thiers, Discours Parlementaires de M. Thiers, 16 vols. (Paris, 1879-1889), 
IX, 505 (January 25, 1864). 

17In 1862 Michel Chevalier mentioned the valley of Actopan, but with no special 
emphasis. “L’Expedition du Mexique, II—Des Ressources et de l’Avenir du Pays. . .,”” in 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris, 1831- ), Series 8, Vol. XXXVIII (1862), 884. 
Legoyt, in a survey of the world’s cotton regions in 1863, did not mention Mexico at all. 
“De la Crise Cotonniére,” in loc. cit. 446-68. Search of Le Moniteur, The Times, La Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Journal des Economistes, Annuaire de l'Economie Politique, and Bulle- 
tin de la Société d’Encouragement pour l’Industrie Nationale did not disclose other ma- 
terial on Mexican cotton. 

18 1,209 and 1,477 hectares as against 1,720 for 1854, 2,053 for 1858. Louis Reybaud, 
“La Culture et le Commerce du Coton en Algérie,” in Revue des Deux Mondes, Series 
8, Vol. LII (1864), 694. 

19 Augustin Bernard, L’ Algérie, in Gabriel Hanotaux and Alfred Martineau (eds.). 
Histoire des Colonies Francaises et de l’Expansion de la France dans le Monde (In pro- 
gress. Paris, 1929- y, HW, 249. 

20 Reybaud, ‘‘La Culture et le Commerce du Coton en Algérie,” in Joc. cit., 694. 


21 Crouchley, Economic Development of Modern Egypt, 133. 
22 Bernard, L’ Algérie, 362. 
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a concession from Paris on a provisional basis and on unfavorable 
terms.” The Algerian director-general, who had held out better hopes 
to the Manchester group, then persuaded Bazley to collaborate with the 
Alsatian textile magnate, Jean Dolfus, in plans for a new 25,000 hec- 
tare tract; this project also collapsed, after a week of negotiations with 
the imperial government. An English group planning to operate in 
the Valley of the Tafna was denied military protection®® and finally 
withdrew to Italy because Algerian lands were not placed at its dis- 
posal.”® 

French interests had not much better luck. A Compagnie oranaise 
formed in protest against the British company of the Habra was denied 
a concession by the imperial government, which ended by holding out 
for a prohibitive price (145 francs per hectare) for the lands in ques- 
tion.”” A Compagnie francaise des cotons algériens began auspiciously 
under the leadership of the mayor of Rouen; the Minister of War as- 
sured him that the “Government would give all the assistance in its 
power... .’% The first prospects were that it would be assigned 
10,500 hectares at one franc per hectare, with the option of purchase 
at forty francs—an arrangement admirably suited to speculative pur- 
poses—,”* but the lands were not vacant, and the project passed away 
in litigation.*° The Alsatian manufacturer, Dolfus, demonstrated on an 
experimental forty acre tract in 1863 what could be done with proper 
methods;** but for the most part colonists and investors were frustrated 
by administrative delay and regulation and by the lack of labor and 

28 Jules Duval, “La Question du Coton et les Sociétés Cotonniéres de 1l’Algérie,” in 


Journal des Economistes, Series 2, Vol. XXXVI (1862), 259-62. Cf. London Times, April 
1, 1862, p. 5; January 12, 1863, p. 10; Reybaud, “La Culture et le Commerce du Coton 
in Algérie,” in Joc, cit., 700-705. 

24 Duval, “La Question du Coton et les Sociétés Cotonniéres de l’Algérie,” in Joc. cit., 


263-64. 
25 Reybaud, “La Culture et le Commerce du Coton in Algérie,” in Joc. cit., 700. 


26 London Times, December 6, 1862, p. 9. 

27 Reybaud, “La Culture et le Commerce du Coton in Algérie,” in Joc. cit., 700-705. 

28 London Times, April 1, 1862, p. 5. 

29 Duval, ‘‘La Question du Coton et les Sociétés Cotonniéres de l’Algérie,” in loc. cit., 
262-63. 

30 Reybaud, ‘“‘La Culture et le Commerce du Coton in Algérie,” in loc. cit., 700. 

31 London Times, November 3, 1863, p. 6. 
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capital.*” Irrigation was necessary for cotton culture, but government 
funds went instead to military purposes.** 

Other colonies were little more successful. The governor of Tahiti 
advanced cash to planters and guaranteed them against losses, but not 
until the spring of 1865 did the necessary cotton gins arrive from 
France.** The Minister of Marine sent machinery earlier to Guiana, 
but only in 1864,°° when the emergency was nearly over. Official en- 
couragement in Senegal met the reluctance of French capitalists,°° who 
probably were justified, for the high export prices were absorbed largely 
by French merchants rather than by the native cultivators, and at least 
some of the increased exports of raw cotton can be accounted for in 
the decline in native spinning and weaving.*” 

Indian short staple (Surat) cotton came into use slowly, limited by 
the need to readapt machinery and by the supply of the raw cotton,* 
which naturally went first to satisfy English demands. The press carried 
optimistic accounts of cotton substitutes,*° including China grass (ram- 
ie),*° but there is no evidence that they became serious competition 
for cotton even in wartime. 

It may not be correct to say that the French policy of developing al- 
ternative cotton supplies during the Civil War was a failure, for it is 
not clear that there was such a policy. Textile manufacturers who were 
not satisfied with the profits of selling surpluses of raw and finished 
cotton interested themselves in Algerian projects, and colonial officials 
in Algeria and elsewhere pressed for assistance, but the authorities at 


32 [bid., November 17, 1862, p. 12. 
88 Duval, “La Question du Coton et les Sociétés Cotonniéres de I’Algérie,” in loc. cit., 


256-58. Cf. London Times, November 3, 1863, p. 6. 

34 London Times, August 2, 1865, p. 10. 

35 Thid., September 20, 1864, p. 10. 

86 Legoyt, “De la Crise Cotonniére,” in loc. cit., 446-47. 

87 London Times, September 20, 1864, p. 10. 

38 Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, 198-99. By the end of 
1863 the majority of spinners were said to have made the adjustments necessary for its 
use. Journal des Economistes, Series 2, Vol. XL (1863), 521. 

39 Le Moniteur, November 11, 1863, p. 1332; Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement 
pour V Industrie’ Nationale (Paris, 1802- ), Series 2, Vol. XII (1865), 122-23. 

40M. A. Cordier, “Du China-Grass Melangé avec le Coton,” in Bulletin de la Société 
d'Encouragement pour I'Industrie Nationale, Series 2, Vol. XI (1864), 657-66. 
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Paris failed even to respond promptly to their requests. Napoléon him- 
self is said to have told John Slidell in 1862 that ‘‘as to the culture of 
cotton in India supplanting yours I consider the idea entirely chimerical. 
If you do not give it to us we cannot find it elsewhere.” Failure to 
develop independent colonial supplies may be due in part to this sen- 
timent of futility and also to the impression, encouraged by Confed- 
erate agents, that the American war would be a short one.**? Whatever 
policy there may have been dissipated itself against bureaucratic and 
natural obstacles. Faced with no more formidable challenge to King 
Cotton, the South was able to recover its strength before meeting the 
competition of synthetic fibres and new overseas sources of cotton in 
the following century. 


41 Beckles Willson, John Slidell and the Confederates in Paris (New York, 1932), 86. 
42 Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, 198, points out that the 
use of Indian cotton was delayed by the belief that the war would be short. 


Book Reviews 


Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A Plantation Tutor 
of the Old Dominion. Edited with an introduction by Hunter Dickinson 
Farish. (Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 1943. Pp. 
xlv, 323. Illustrations, appendices. $4.00.) 


In this third volume of the Williamsburg Historial Studies, published under 
the general editorship of Hunter D. Farish, the journal of the gentle young 
Calvinist from Princeton during his stay of the year 1773-1774 as tutor in the 
home of Robert Carter at Nomini Hall in the Northern Neck of Virginia is 
made available to the general reader and to the student of the pre-revolutionary 
society of colonial Virginia. In format and in craftsmanship the volume meets 
high standards, although if comparison with the former edition, edited by John 
Rogers Williams and published at Princeton in 1900, be a fair test there are 
slips in proof reading. 

The text of this Williamsburg edition is taken from the Fithian manuscripts 
in the library of Princeton University. The portion of the journal covering 
Fithian’s tutorship in the Carter family is given without deletion. Letters to and 
from the young teacher are inserted between entries of the journal in time se- 
quence. The result is a graphic panorama of the life of a young theologian as 
he moved in the unfamiliar and therefore notable mores of Nomini Hall and its 
environs. 

In his readable introduction, Dr. Farish portrays in general terms the life of 
the Virginia planter class in the so-called ‘Golden Age” of Virginia, which he 
identifies with the fifty years immediately preceding the American Revolution. 
Life on a manor plantation, such as Nomini Hall, is described in its architectural 
and landscape backgrounds, and in its social and economic aspects. 

This matter of a “Golden Age” in eighteenth century Virginia, alluring and 
shining, as depicted by John Esten Cooke, John Fiske, and others, will doubt- 
less be given a thorough re-examination by the oncoming generation of histo- 
rians, who will profit by the new source materials that are gradually being brought 
to light. Monographic studies such as were under way by some of the fellows of 
the Department of Historical Record and Research of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Incorporated, when the war brought a recess in their studies will in more normal 
times help to complete a more adequate picture of that civilization. 

In the second part of his introduction, Dr. Farish has sketched enough of the 
biography of the puritanical yet tolerant Fithian and of the versatile and high- 
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minded Robert Carter to enable the reader of the journal to move with aware- 
ness among its daily detailed entries. The characters in Fithian’s family and 
friends in his home background in New Jersey and the neighborhood families, 
as well as those of the household of Nomini Hall, are identified by brief foot- 
notes that have a certain harmony in style with the journal. 

Upon at least three considerations the re-publication of Fithian’s journal has 
justification. In the first place, the former edition omitted passages—an unhappy 
habit that inherently necessitates at some future date an edition that puts in 
what has been left out of a historical source. In the second place, the young 
Calvinist in love reveals intimately his thought and feeling in his journal. The 
reader knows he is tasting the flavor of life itself as he follows this young man, 
loyal to his Laura back home, but interested in the girls in the Lee and Wash- 
ington and Carter families; firm in his duties to his young pupils, and yet 
shrinking from punishing them; amazed at slavery and its corollaries, and yet 
tolerant and sympathetic toward his slaveholding master and mistress; studious 
as a young theologian, but warmhearted toward his pleasure loving charges; 
democratic in his up-bringing and inclinations, but keenly aware of class distinc- 
tions in the Fairfax Proprietary. This journal meets well the requirement of 
either history or fiction that it portray life truly. 

But perhaps the third and conclusive consideration that caused Dr. Farish and 
his advisory committee to make this the third volume in their series of Colonial 
Williamsburg Historical Studies was its invaluable quality as a social and eco- 
nomic source on pre-revolutionary Virginia and the desire to make this source 
more generally available. The journal of Fithian has the unique asset which the 
historian covets for works of historical significance, in that it will appeal to an 
audience which is not confined to the professional students of historical works. 


University of Richmond MaupbE H. WooprFin 


Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. Miller. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company [an Atlantic Monthly Press book}, 1943. Pp. xiv, 519. 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Although there are many studies of the events from 1763 to 1776, which Mr. 
Miller has now narrated in Origins of the American Revolution, his book has 
an individuality that distinguishes it sharply from all others. He is evidently 
not a product of the orthodox, graduate type of training, and he does not con- 
form to all its rules. His knowledge of the techniques and apparatus of research, 
however, puts him outside the ranks of amateur historians. His book differs from 
both the seminar type of history and the sort of work which a free lance writer 
might produce. Perhaps it is a blend of the two—scholarly with respect to range 
of research, and journalistic as regards manner of writing and appeal to the lay 
reader. 

It presents a well organized and vigorously written resumé of the facts and 
conclusions which a host of scholars have established during the past fifty years. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Miller has given but little credit to his fellow workers in 
the field, the inference being that he has done most of it himself. With one 
exception, the work does not show evidence of intensive, thorough study of any 
particular aspect of the pre-revolutionary struggle. There is not an episode of the 
period of which it can be said that Mr. Miller has written the most reliable and 
comprehensive account. The main contribution consists of a collection of short, 
colorful quotations which he has gathered from a wide variety of sources— 
particularly from newspapers, pamphlets, and letters. Some of these quotations 
express the conclusions which have been established by other scholars and thus 
enable Mr. Miller to give citations to sources rather than to secondary works. 

Most of the quotations are of a derogatory nature, and from this fact arises 
the distinctive character of the book. It presents the period largely in terms of 
abusive epithets which the author has selected from the arsenal of political war- 
fare. He has commonly portrayed the men of the time through the medium of 
uncomplimentary remarks which were made about them by their enemies. In 
this he has been impartial as between factions and parties. As a result, the 
struggles appear as pretty sordid affairs and the actors in them as worse than 
they should have been. Selfishness, bad taste, “propaganda,” envy, spite, rowdy- 
ism, roguery, and ill temper were presumably the prevailing features of the age. 
Mr. Miller’s aversions include the New Englanders (commonly called “the 
Saints”), blundering British statesmen, ‘‘propagandists,’ mobs and mob leaders, 
politically minded preachers, and ‘Tory oligarchs.’’ His book takes precedence 
over others by virtue of his superior skill in stripping human frailty of its gar- 
ments of respectability, in order that deformities may be exposed. 

Two drawbacks of this method, among others, stand out. First: Mr. Miller 
quotes an isolated, abusive passage from an anonymous partisan writer, with the 
implication that it is entitled to respect as the truth, whereas—for all the reader 
knows—it may or may not be true. Second: since Mr. Miller’s technique of 
coloring a subject by means of derogatory quotations is not applied to all phases 
of the Revolution, certain aspects of the period which are not suited to the 
technique are ignored. For instance: Washington is exempted from Mr. Miller’s 
mode of treatment only at the cost of being practically eliminated from the 
story. 

University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 


Maryland During and After the Revolution: A Political and Economic Study. 
By Philip A. Crowl. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Seties LXI, No. 1. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 185. Bibliography, appendices. $1.75.) 


Lieutenant Crow! undertook this study of Maryland during and after the 
Revolution with the impression that a detailed analysis of the situation in the 
individual states might throw some new light upon the usually accepted general- 
izations concerning the ‘‘Critical Period’ and the economic interpretation of the 
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Revolution and the Constitution. He devotes his attention exclusively to the 
political and economic aspects, beginning with the organization of the state 
government in 1776 and taking up the questions of confiscation of British 
property, collection of British debts, agitation for paper money and debtor te- 
lief, and the struggle over the adoption of the Federal Constitution. These same 
questions agitated all the states, but the circumstances were different in each 
case, and studies such as the present are indeed essential if accurate generaliza- 
tions are to be formulated. 

As for Maryland, the author points out that the state was extremely conserv- 
ative politically during the years covered, and that the period was by no means 
“critical” in the sense that there was any danger of a social or economic col- 
lapse. There were radical agitators, but their schemes were nearly always de- 
feated and economic legislation was kept on a ‘‘sound”’ basis. In general, he 
does not believe that the situation can be explained on the basis of the “class 
struggle” or any ‘‘pat’’ system of economic interpretation. Yet he does submit 
one such interpretation of his own. Three Maryland counties voted against 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. In two of them, Baltimore and Harford, 
there was a heavy investment in confiscated British property, and the anti- 
Federalist leaders, such as Chase, Paca, and Martin, were among the heaviest 
speculators in such lands. It has often been asserted that the debtor class was 
opposed to adoption; but Lieutenant Crowl has really studied his debtors, and 
his discovery that the opposition came from a peculiar class of Matyland debtors 
might throw light upon the situation in other states. It is at least worth noting 
that the course of Patrick Henry in Virginia closely paralleled that of Samuel 
Chase in Maryland, and Henry also was a speculator. 

On the economic side the author has dealt largely and exhaustively with 
questions of land speculation and finance. It seems probable that if he had gone 
with equal thoroughness into questions connected with agriculture and trade, he 
might have found that they also had a significant bearing upon the political 
situation. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Volume V, The Mission Era: The 
End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810. By Carlos E. Castafieda. (Austin: 
Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1942. Pp. xvi, 514. Illustrations, maps. 
$5.00.) 


In this comprehensive volume, the author brings his extensive narrative of 
Texas history down to the outbreak of the Hidalgo revolutionary movement in 
Mexico. The first of the eleven chapters, “Reorganization and New Policies,” 
summarizes the situation in Texas about the year 1770, following the cession of 
Louisiana to Spain. At this time it was especially important that the northern 
tribes, traditionally the enemies of Spain, be held in check, owing to the danger 
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that they might join the aggressive English, obtain firearms, and completely 
upset the power of Spain in Texas. The immediate solution was the use of force 
when necessary, the distribution of gifts, the sending of licensed traders, and 
the suppression of illegal trade in horses and captives. 

In the midst of these disturbing problems came the move for secularization 
of the Texas missions (Chapter II), already long delayed. This meant the end 
of mission life and the coming of parish priests; it meant the end of a benevolent 
institution which cared for all the wants of the Indian and the introduction of a 
new life in which he must care for himself, as well as help provide for the 
priest, and care for the church. In other words, instead of being a ward, the 
Indian was now to assume the responsibilities of citizenship. But while the old 
missions wete being secularized, a new mission, Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio 
(Chapter III), was actually established in order to convert and civilize the fierce 
Karankawas of the Matagorda Bay area, called “the final outburst of missionary 
zeal in provincial Texas . . . .” In addition to founding this new mission for 
controlling some of the Indians, the government made strenuous efforts in the 
closing years of the century to conciliate and appease the hostile Indians (Chap- 
ter IV), but the pleas of Texas officials for a more vigorous policy to control 
them and to keep out the foreigners came too late. 

In Chapter V, the author summarizes the explorations of Vial, Mares, and 
others between Texas and New Mexico for the purpose of bringing these two 
frontier provinces into more direct communication and to facilitate the defense 
of the vast northern frontier against foreign intrusion. Chapter VI, ‘Preparing 
to Weather the Storm, 1790-1800,” reveals new efforts of frontier officials to 
safeguard the frontier against the irresistible advance of the American pioneer 
and to hold the loyalty of the Indians, for Texas occupied a singularly strategic 
situation not faced by the other frontier provinces. It was a period of continued 
appeasement of the Indians and of futile efforts to stop immigrants from the 
east. These difficulties were enhanced by the Treaty of San Lorenzo, granting 
Americans the use of the Mississippi and the port of New Orleans (Chapter 
VII), and by the retrocession of Louisiana to Napoleon and his sale of it to the 
United States, which brought these aggressive people even closer to the Spanish 
frontier in eastern Texas and raised new problems for the officials of a destitute 
province. 

The sale of Louisiana to the United States naturally led to border clashes as 
Ametican citizens pushed into Texas. This is the story of Philip Nolan, James 
Wilkinson, Aaron Burr, the neutral ground agreement, and futile efforts of 
desperate Spanish officials to resist the incoming tide of Americans, a tide which 
“filtered through like sand.” Could the movement be stopped by colonizing the 
frontier? Some Spaniards thought so, and thus formal colonization of the Texas 
frontier was undertaken, but it was in a half-hearted spirit and soon proved 
disastrous, for the numbers seeking admission proved beyond the capacity of 
the province to absorb. The relentless pressure of American pioneets was not 
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understood until it was too late. By 1810, when revolution swept Mexico, the 
governor of Texas could report a total population of only 3,122, and a military 
force of 1,033 men, a number wholly inadequate to guard the long frontier 
against outsiders and marauding Indians. Left practically alone at this critical 
juncture, Texas “with an empty treasury, a semi-hostile population, and a group 
of fickle Indian allies,” proved incapable of stopping contraband trade, keeping 
out the foreigners, and appeasing the Indians. The province was ripe for col- 
onization by its Anglo-American neighbor. 

No one can read this volume without obtaining a striking picture of Texas 
in the period just prior to the Mexican Revolution. The story is complex, and 
the author appears to have had some difficulty in weaving his facts into a con- 
nected narrative, but it is none the less a real contribution to Texas history. 


University of New Mexico GEORGE P. HAMMOND 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Volume VI, 1793-1808. Edited 
by Adelaide L. Fries. (Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, 1943. Pp. x, 2452-3017. Illustrations, maps.) 


In 1922 Miss Fries, who is archivist of the Moravian Church in Ametica, 
Southern Province, published the first volume of Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina. Since that time five other volumes, totalling about three thou- 
sand pages, have appeared and we now have the edited records for the years 
1752 through 1808. 

The Moravian settlement in western North Carolina was of importance. Ow- 
ing to their world-wide connections in the Unitas Fratrum, and the scholarly 
methods of their leaders, they brought with them the habit of keeping precise 
records of all current events. In the late colonial and early federal periods of 
North Carolina history the contemporary accounts were sparse and unconnected. 
The Moravian records are perhaps the only consecutive historical account which 
North Carolina possesses for those critical years of its development. 

The Moravians were acute and watchful annalists. They recorded not only 
the activities of their own group, but made note of the state of the weather, 
incidents of travel, prevailing customs and fashions, health conditions, monetary 
problems, prices and wages, and many other matters. These accounts are pre- 
served in Moravian diaries, in travel diaries, and in the ‘Memorabilia,’ as they 
ate called, which are the accounts of the successive years from 1753 to the 
present time. 

Miss Fries has made careful and accurate use of all this material. The record 
of the years covered by Volume VI, 1793-1808, includes thousands of pages in 
diaries and minute books and she “has omitted at least nineteen-twentieths of it 
for lack of space.” She has translated all items which throw light on the early 
history of other denominations with whom the North Carolina Moravians came 
in contact, particularly Lutherans, Baptists, and Methodists. 
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During the period covered by this volume the Moravians carried on an ex- 
tensive building program, prosecuted their home mission work with vigor, es- 
tablished missions among the Cherokee and Creek Indians, and founded a 
boarding school for girls. They were noted for their industries and there are 
many references to flour mills, paper mills, fulling mills, tan-yards, potteries, 
coffin-making, brick-making, tile, shoe-making, distilleries, and even the manu- 
facture of snuff. There are also many comments about prices, wages, land values, 
stage coach rates, postal rates, and trade with various places, particularly Charles- 
ton, Petersburg, and Philadelphia. The circulation of counterfeit money and 
clipped silver coins gave the Moravian leaders much worry. They were also an- 
noyed because ‘‘apprentice boys were showing themselves unwilling to work at 
night by candlelight.” Another source of irritation were the Methodists who 
preached in the streets of Salem “to annoy us.” 

Medical practice was far advanced in the Moravian settlement and there are 
accounts of prevalent diseases and their treatment. Dr. Vierling was probably 
the best known doctor in North Carolina and there are references to his per- 
formance of successful brain operations. 

Miss Fries attempts to supply the reader with “background” by introducing 
each year with a brief historical sketch, with particular emphasis on North 
Carolina developments. Several errors are noted in these sketches. Adams did not 
defeat Jefferson by one electoral vote in 1796 (p. 2551). The treaty with France 
was made in 1800, not 1796 (p. 2551). It is very unlikely that England and 
the United States would have gone to war if Jay’s treaty had not been nego- 
tiated (p. 2493). 

In this and in previous volumes, Miss Fries has made a valuable contribution 
to North Carolina history as well as to the history of the church which she 
represents. 


University of North Carolina HucH T. LEFLER 


Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By Albert Post. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 497. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 258. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


This volume is one of a series of studies in American intellectual and cultural 
history that have been issuing from the Columbia University Press. It continues 
the story of freethought where it was left by Herbert M. Morais and G. Adolph 
Koch in their able treatment of deism in the colonial and early national periods, 
and is devoted to the revival of freethought among the American masses in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century just after the Second Great Awakening 
had won them, seemingly, to evangelical Christianity. Mr. Post correctly attrib- 
utes this unexpected development to the immigration of radicals from Great 
Britain in 1824-1830. There the major battles between secular rationalism in 
the Thomas Paine tradition and reinvigorated Christian orthodoxy were being 
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waged with particular bitterness. Although Mr. Post fails to draw the necessary 
inference, the American revival must be regarded as an offshoot and secondary 
phase of the British radicalism of the period. The popularization of religious 
skepticism in America by the noted triumvirate of New Harmony, Indiana, has 
been well told in Richard W. Leopold’s Robert Dale Owen. Mr. Post throws 
additional light on their contribution but unfortunately he does not follow 
Leopold in developing the larger significance of their freethought. To divorce 
their religious skepticism from the conscious application of freethought, “free 
enquiry,” as they called it, to the emancipation of labor and of women, to the 
overthrow of the double standard of morals, to birth control, to public educa- 
tion, and to popularizing science in its relation to social and individual problems 
is to distort and minimize seriously the contributions of Robert Owen, Frances 
Wright, and Robert Dale Owen to Jacksonian democracy. Scattered references to 
some of these topics can be found in the book, but there is no suggestion that 
in these fields rather than in a short-lived skepticism lies the importance of the 
freethought revival. 

An important contribution of the book is the discovery that the revival of 
freethought on the Atlantic seaboard began with the activities of humble British 
artisans. Benjamin Offen, a shoemaker, led in the attempt to organize freethinkers, 
establish a freethought press, and launch systematic propaganda in a manner 
reminiscent of the earlier activities of Elihu Palmer. This movement was well 
under way when it received additional impetus from Frances Wright’s lectures 
and the removal of the New Harmony skeptics to New York City where they 
joined forces with the ‘Free Enquirers.” Before the end of Andrew Jackson’s 
first presidential term, societies of ‘Free Enquirers” had been organized in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Rochester, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and elsewhere. This develop- 
ment is treated topically and much new material is brought out on the character 
of the freethought press, on the abortive attempts to organize a national free- 
thought society, on the ineffective propaganda that sought to counteract that of the 
American Tract and Bible societies, and on the relation of the Owenite socialists 
to the movement. This method of analysis, however, makes it extremely difficult 
to follow through the rise and decline of the freethought revival as a move- 
ment. 

The lack of a careful analysis of the various types of freethought propagated 
during the period leaves the impression that they were purely negative. Mr. 
Post confuses deists with agnostics. He fails to discriminate between the attempt 
of the seaboard artisans to revive the deist cult of Thomas Paine, as a phase of 
the developing labor movement, and the outright skepticism of the New Har- 
mony group. No attempt is made to compare the content of American free- 
thought with that of contemporary Britain, nor to learn how extensively Ameti- 
can freethinkers agreed with Robert Owen in utilizing Lockean psychology as a 
scientific basis for skepticism in religion and for sweeping reform proposals. 
The unfortunate effect of the attempt to superimpose Owenite radicalism upon 
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the proletarian movement, hinted at by Leopold and John R. Commons, should 
be examined in any study of the larger implications of the freethought move- 
ment. Occasional lapses into slang and an imperfect index are other defects in 
a book that contributes many useful details to our knowledge of popular free- 
thought in the period. 


Connecticut College CHESTER McA. DESTLER 


Monetary and Banking Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. By Sister M. Grace 
Madeleine. (Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 186. Bib- 
liography. $2.50.) 


The years from 1828 to 1848 were among the most important in American 
financial and monetary history. During this period the United States decisively 
rejected central control of the banking and monetary systems and laid open the 
way for control by private persons and institutions for private ends. President 
Jackson’s successful attack upon the second Bank of the United States was the 
final blow against the Hamiltonian system of social control of private enterprise. 
The federal government almost entirely ceased its activities as a regulator of the 
economic system until the time of the progressive movement at the beginning 
of this century. 

Economic and political historians alike have paid too little attention to this 
phase of Jacksonian democracy and the present book is a welcome indication of 
renewed and invigorated interest. The title is somewhat misleading, because the 
work is more of a factual history of banking and monetary activity during the 
Jackson period than it is of the theories that moved the contending parties. In 
many ways this is a necessity because it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
discover any monetary or banking theory behind the attack upon the Bank of 
the United States. Jackson seems to have been motivated by an unreasoning 
hostility and distrust and he was supported by such diverse interests as the state 
banks, seeking to be free from control, and the New York trading community, 
which was jealous of Philadelphia as the center of financial power in the coun- 
try. But there should have been a more adequate statement of the theory of the 
American System, as developed by Clay, John Quincy Adams, and the Careys 
out of Hamilton’s plans in which control of banking and monetary affairs was 
an important feature. 

There seems to be no really satisfactory explanation for the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States, and certainly no other single act has been more 
hurtful. Jackson’s vetoes of the recharter and the removal of deposits were both 
dictated by political reasons and he was not acting as the representative of any 
section or any school of economic thought. The administration was forced, be- 
cause of its lack of plan or substitute, to turn to the state banks, which proved 
to be only small Banks of the United States without its responsibility. This in 
turn led to the sub-treasury plan which merely begged the whole question and 
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left the banks free to move as the economic situation suggested, without respon- 
sibility and without control. Thus in times of prosperity and inflation the banks 
loaned readily and in times of economic adversity they made no new loans and 
curtailed circulation. In each instance, this action of the banks, determined by 
necessity and not by choice, increased the violence of the up or down swing, 
instead of acting as a moderating and checking influence. 

The book is written objectively. By confining herself rather strictly to the 
task of observer and recorder, the author has refused to place herself as a par- 
tisan—something which most historians of this period find it difficult to do. 
The material for an excellent book is here, but the writer has perhaps been too 
reluctant to draw conclusions from the material she has gathered. Many of the 
present-day economic policies and ideas are but continuations of this controversy 
of over a hundred years ago and the arguments of the contending parties of that 
period need to be interpreted and evaluated. It is possible that the time when a 
historian could be merely a recorder and an annotator is gone. But this book 
represents an important contribution, and an excellent bibliography increases its 
usefulness for students of the subject. 


Second Army Headquarters THoMas P. GOVAN 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Plantation Life in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana, 1836-1846, as Reflected in 
the Diary of Bennet H. Barrow. Edited with an introduction by Edwin 
Adams Davis. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 457. 
Illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The parish of West Feliciana, Louisiana, with “its salubrity of climate, beau- 
tiful variety of forest, its clear waters and fertile soil . . . [was} certainly one 
of the most favoured spots in Louisiana.” Here, as in other parts of the ante- 
bellum South, the plantation-slavery regime became the basis of economic and 
social life. The southern planters, creators of the plantation-slave culture, were 
no less the creatures of that society. 

Typical in many ways of that locale and society was Bennet H. Barrow, plant- 
et, slaveholder, lover of fields, woods, and streams. On the face of things, Bar- 
row was seemingly an unimportant person. True, he owned more than two 
hundred Negroes, several hundred acres of fertile land, and accordingly was a 
well-to-do personage. But he held no high political office; he was not associated 
with any important movements; he was not even an outstanding agriculturist. 
In what, then, lies the significance of Barrow as a person and of his diary, te- 
cording the everyday events of his life from 1836 to 1846? His importance and 
that of this document lie perhaps in that single word “everyday.” For above 
all, Barrow’s story is the story of everyday life in one part of the ante-bellum 
South. 
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Here we see that the southern planter was first of all a farmer—a member of 
a tural community. His family, his crops, his Negroes—these were his principal 
interests and to them he devoted his time and talents. Like many another south- 
ern planter, Barrow loved country life. He was at home in the saddle, cantering 
over the Feliciana hills. A follower of the turf and owner of many thorough- 
breds, Barrow knew how to appreciate fine horses. Frequent fishing trips along 
the near-by bayous and lakes provided relaxation and escape from financial cares 
that not infrequently plagued him. When the briskness of fall was in the air 
and the leaves covered the hills with red and gold, he set out on a deer hunt, 
his favorite sport. While Barrow read occasionally and bought some books, his 
diary does not leave a picture of a man who delighted in the joy of reading. 
Rather the informal visits to and from his neighboring friends provided oppor- 
tunity for the southerner’s greatest love—conversation. 

Barrow was a good master to his Negroes. He was not so lenient as some and 
perhaps he used the whip more frequently than others. But he knew his Negroes 
well and dealt with them justly. Those who performed their tasks well could 
expect rewards in the form of cash, holidays, barbecues, and balls. Those who 
were remiss in the fields, or ran away, or showed “taking ways’ in the smoke- 
house wete certain to feel the whip or perhaps spend some days in the planta- 
tion jail. All, whether industrious and obedient or lazy and sullen, were certain 
to be adequately housed, clothed, and fed. 

Barrow was no Pollyanna; nor was he uncertain in his views of men and 
affairs. He knew where he stood and what he thought, and one cannot read his 
diary without concluding that he possessed some facility of expression. For some 
reason, Barrow had no love for preachers. Early in June, 1841, he attended a 
‘“Verry Large Party’ and had ‘‘a verry sociable time,” but ‘‘as usual however the 
D Preachers interfered as much as possible, attempting to draw numbers 
from the Party by having preaching at night” (p. 232). Nor did he think much 
of religion for the people of the quarter. When a neighbor had trouble with his 
Negroes, it was Barrow’s opinion that it was due to “his having them preached 
to for 4 or 5 years past—greatest piece of foolishness any one ever guilty of — 
no true Christianity among the Church going Whites—and how expect to Preach 
morrality among a set [of] ignorant beings—proper discipline may improve 
them and make them better” (pp. 323-24). 

Professor Davis, in his introduction to the Barrow Diary, skillfully synthesizes 
the many elements of which southern plantation life was composed. ‘The Ex- 
pansion of a Plantation,” “Highland and High Finance,” “Routine and Pro- 
duction,” “The Inhabitants of the Quarter,” “Amusements and Sporting Inter- 
ests,” and “Bennet H. Barrow’ are all chapters which, despite their brevity, 
successfully recreate the life of a region and its people. 

The reader might have hoped for more material on the relations between 
Barrow and his New Orleans factors; nor can one help but wonder what Barrow 
did during his many visits to New Orleans. While this reviewer has every con- 
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fidence that Mr. Davis could readily supply the proper content for those missing 
entries, the diary is, after all, Barrow’s and only he can be held accountable for 
its omissions. The editor is to be commended for his thorough and painstaking 
editorial work. Rightly, he has seen that it is from such documents as this that 
the real history of the ante-bellum South must be written. More than that, in his 
delightful introduction he has pointed the way to the effective exploitation of 
valuable source material. 


University of North Carolina J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Volume VU, November, 1824- 
March, 1860; Volume VIII, April, 1825-July, 1863, with Index. Edited 
by Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1942, 1943. Pp. xvi, 567; xxiii, 379. $3.25 a volume.) 


The publication of these two volumes marks the completion of the program 
inaugurated several years ago by the editors and carried out during the past five 
years under the auspices of the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Texas, to edit and publish all available writings of Sam Houston. 
With the exception of twenty-nine documents belonging to the years covered by 
the earlier volumes of this series, the material presented in these two volumes 
falls within the period from March 1, 1858, to Houston’s death, on July 26, 
1863. Thus they cover the last twelve months of his service as a United States 
senator from Texas, his uncompleted term as governor of the state during the 
secession controversy, and his two years in retirement after having been forced 
out of the governor’s chair in March, 1861. 

Slightly more than half of Volume VII is required to complete his senatorial 
writings and speeches, some of which represent extended continuations or re- 
hashes of controversial subjects connected with his earlier career. Despite the 
obvious signs of a more refined manner and diction as he grows older, he is still 
the master of forceful invective in his vigorous defense of Texas and its people, 
and still sensitive to any criticism of his own activities. Indeed, the long speech 
of February 28, 1859 (pp. 306-36), which he called his farewell address to the 
Senate, was in reality a reply to old charges circulated against his character as 
commander-in-chief of the Texas revolutionary army of 1836, rather than the 
review of his service as senator which might have been expected and which 
would have been more appropriate. 

Within three months after his retirement from the Senate under the sting of 
a defeat which seemed to suggest his repudiation by the people of Texas, he 
was back in the political arena as an independent candidate for governor. Al- 
though only one complete speech and extracts from two others seem to have 
survived from this campaign, these are sufficient to indicate that he had lost none 
of his skill as a campaigner. His election to the governorship by a substantial 
majority plunged him into the conflict over secession, which was to tax his in- 
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genuity to the utmost. That he was still able to fight vigorously is shown in the 
450 documents coming from him as governor, but his consistent devotion to 
national unity and constitutional government could not turn the rising tide of 
secession sentiment, and in the end he was maneuvered out of office on what he 
chose to call a revolutionary technicality. Accepting this defeat as gracefully as 
could be expected, however, he devoted his later infrequent public utterances 
to the protection of the rights of his beloved Texas in the Confederacy. His 
writings during this period of retirement are more definitely those of an old 
man, and when he finally comes to the making of his will one of his chief con- 
cerns seems to be that his sons should “‘receive solid and useful education, and 
that no portion of their time should be devoted to the study of abstract sci- 
ence” (Vol. VIII, p. 339). 

From his retirement Houston could look back upon a remarkable career in 
which, to quote from an obituary editorial written by one who had frequently 
opposed him, “He has not always been right, nor has he always been successful, 
but he has always kept the impress of his mind upon the times in which he has 
acted” (Vol. VIII, p. 348). The broad outline of that career has long been well 
known, and yet, eighty years after his death, Houston still awaits a satisfactory 
biography. The explanation lies in part, of course, in the confusion generated 
by the heat of the controversies which attended so much of his career; but per- 
haps more important has been the impossibility of getting at the materials on 
which such biography would have to be based. Thus the publication of this col- 
lection of his writings, gathered from public depositories, private collections, 
and miscellaneous sources in all parts of the country, represents the most signifi- 
cant step that has ever been taken toward establishing an adequate basis for 
understanding and explaining his career. The first letter in Volume I was written 
by Houston on September 15, 1813, to accept an appointment as ensign in the 
United States army; the last in Volume VIII on May 27, 1863,—two months 
before his death—to inform his friends that “under no circumstances will I 
permit my name to be used as a candidate” for the governorship of Texas. For 
the span of approximately fifty years between these two letters the editors have 
brought together nearly three thousand items, including personal and official 
correspondence, speeches, and polemic writings, more than a third of which have 
not hitherto been available to research workers. Here, for the first time, there- 
fore, is presented the material which is essential for an understanding of Hous- 
ton through his own words, and while it is admittedly incomplete one can agree 
with Dr. Barker’s statement that such other Houston writings as may come to 
light will probably ‘“‘corroborate rather than correct or supplement conclusions 
suggested by the material in these volumes, which must be the starting point of 
all future studies of Houston’s career and character” (Vol. VIII, p. iv). 

On the whole, the editorial work has been satisfactorily done. That some 
technical shortcomings should appear in a work of this magnitude is not sur- 
prising, but the editors are undoubtedly correct in their feeling that these do not 
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impair the usefulness of the collection for the casual reader or the serious stu- 
dent. The location of each document is given, and in cases where more than one 
copy has been found information is supplied concerning variations in form and 
content. By no means the least important editorial contribution is the series of 
some six hundred brief biographical sketches running through the footnotes of 
these eight volumes. Almost every individual whose name appears in more than 
a casual connection has at least been identified, and the sources of information 
concerning him have been cited. Only one who has attempted a similar task can 
fully appreciate the enormous amount of research involved in such an under- 
taking; but many a future student of Texas history will bless Miss Williams for 
having supplied information which makes his own road easier to follow. The 
table of contents of each volume contains brief calendars of the documents pub- 
lished therein, and a comprehensive analytical index in Volume VIII serves as a 
dependable guide to the details covered in the set as a whole. 

It can safely be predicted that this edition of The Writings of Sam Houston 
will immediately take its place as an indispensable source, not only for a study 
of Houston himself, but also for every important research project in Texas his- 
tory down to the Civil War; and it cannot be ignored in the study of almost any 
phase of the history of the United States during the period from the War of 
1812 to the crisis of 1861. Its editors and its sponsors have earned the gratitude 
of serious students for the planning and the successful completion of an ex- 
tremely important contribution toward a more accurate portrayal of our past. 


Vanderbilt University WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 


Louisiana in the Confederacy. By Jefferson Davis Bragg. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 341. Map, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Louisiana once stood among the states most neglected in writing southern 
history, but with the work of Ficklen, Lonn, Greer, Stephenson, Prichard, 
Hatcher, Davis, Caskey, and others, it now ranks next to Virginia, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas in what we know of its past. Professor Bragg has made an impot- 
tant addition to our knowledge; his monograph fills the gap between the books 
of Caskey and Ficklen. It comes from the seminar of the historian of the Con- 
federacy, the late Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, and so far as it goes, it be- 
speaks his sound, balanced scholarship. 

Unlike North Carolina or Georgia, Louisiana co-operated loyally with the 
authotities at Richmond and did not carty state rights to excess. The Federal 
occupation of New Orleans and penetration up the Mississippi cut Louisiana off 
from the Confederacy early in the war and divided the state into two hostile 
parts. Hence the history of Confederate Louisiana, as Dr. Bragg recounts it, is 
the history of blockade and of the economic struggle of the state to maintain 


itself. 
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There is evidence here to support Douglas Freeman's view (cf. Dictionary of 
American Biography, I, 191-93) that Governor Allen was the ablest local ad- 
ministrator in the Confederacy, certainly the best of the war governors, and a 
man with social vision. He established state stores which redeemed Louisiana 
currency by accepting it for scarce goods, and thus at one stroke he relieved 
destitution and improved finances. His attempts to substitute bonds for paper 
money and to rid Confederate currency of local rivals were less successful for 
want of funds. But he encouraged home industry with cotton cards, set up gov- 
ernment pharmacies and salt works, and distributed essential civilian relief (pp. 
189-95, 225-40). The Shreveport legislature sanctioned these projects, but pos- 
sibly because of the heterodox economic theory implied by their success, they 
escaped the notice of the Sumnerian Professor John C. Schwab (cf. The Con- 
federate States of America, New York, 1901). 

In a temperate account of Ben Butlet’s sorry glory, the author characterizes 
his policy of thorough subjugation as “petty tyranny” (p. 112), and marks him 
down as more a politician than a general. There was pillaging on both sides, Dr. 
Bragg concedes with typical impartiality, for Federal expeditions went after cot- 
ton, not the enemy, and bushwhackers plundered their own people (pp. 123, 171, 
173-74). While the author gives brief reports of military operations, his chief 
interest lies quite properly in what we would call the home front. No one has 
written so much or so well on this aspect of Civil War Louisiana. 

It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that Dr. Bragg fails to connect what 
happened during this struggle with what went before and what came afterwards. 
This is a common failure of monographs. Again it seems reasonable to expect 
much more than this study contains on the employment of slave labor, farm and 
plantation management, the conversion of land from cotton to food crops, trad- 
ing with the enemy, and transportation. Finally, it may be observed that con- 
temporaty newspapers tell of more violent times than Dr. Bragg reports from 
his study of a wide range of manuscript and printed sources. He relies too 
heavily on formal political and military records, and uses the press too cautious- 
ly, to reach an understanding of the bitter factionalism, class rivalries, and drastic 
changes on both sides of the military lines in Louisiana. War may not always be 
hell, but it is seldom notable for laws, elections, and quiet evolution. 


Indiana University Rocer W. SHuGG 


Lincoln and the Patronage. By Harty J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 375. Illustrations, appendix, 
bibliography. $4.50.) 

During the first weeks after Lincoln’s inauguration, when the secession crisis 
was at its gravest, the new President was so hounded by office-seekers that he 
could find scant time for the vital problem of disunion. The anomaly of this 
situation caused him to compare himself to “a man so busy in letting rooms in 
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one end of the house that he cannot stop to put out the fire that is burning the 
other.” 

It is characteristic of Lincoln’s common sense that he saw not only the irony 
of this situation, but the necessity for it. He knew that, in the American system, 
statesmanly policies must be implemented by political parties, and that parties 
must be maintained by patronage. He knew that for any public man, no matter 
how messianic his leadership and his program, the one required miracle was 
that of the loaves and fishes. 

Students of the Civil War period have long recognized that Lincoln faced a 
peculiarly difficult patronage problem because his party was torn by factions 
each of which attempted to monopolize patronage favors. They have also recog- 
nized that Lincoln handled the problem skillfully, and prevented open factional 
revolt primarily by his adroit distribution of offices. But no study heretofore has 
attempted to analyze Lincoln’s patronage policies in detail. Professors Carman 
and Luthin now contribute a monograph which fills this gap, and which dis- 
cusses evety important or lucrative appointment that Lincoln ever made. 

All students of Lincoln will appreciate the thorough and comprehensive 
method of this study. What the book does is to take up, one by one, all of the 
important offices which Lincoln had to fill. It shows what persons were candi- 
dates for each of these offices, what services each candidate had performed for 
the party, and what party influences were brought to bear. Finally, Lincoln’s 
handling of the matter is shown. There are accounts of Lincoln’s patronage 
policy for the South, of the importance of the patronage in his re-nomination 
and re-election, and of other pertinent topics. Altogether, there has probably 
never been a mote concrete record of the relationship between party service and 
government office-holding under the patronage system. This record, involving 
dozens of local leaders, long since forgotten, could not be constructed without 
wide research in varied and obscure sources. The authors have pursued this re- 
seatch with extreme thoroughness; the resulting account of explicit, individual 
patronage problems and their treatment provides a basis for a more exact evalu- 
ation of Lincoln’s policies than was previously possible. 

Having presented the facts, Professors Carman and Luthin show little in- 
clination to impose their own interpretation or conclusions upon the reader. A 
brief final chapter summarizes the body of the book and offers some conclusions, 
but neither comparison nor interpretation is carried as far as the reader might 
wish or as the scholarship of the authors would warrant. It would be highly 
suggestive, for instance, to compare Lincoln’s successful policy with that of 
Franklin Pierce, who also attempted to retain the adherence of antagonistic fac- 
tions, but who did not succeed. This study demonstrates more fully than ever be- 
fore how much the dualism of Lincoln’s party accentuated his problem, and how 
expertly and patiently he circumvented this difficulty; but the treatment is al- 
most wholly factual and does not adequately develop this interpretation. 
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Adulators of Lincoln will not relish an analysis which shows that he used the 
spoils system freely, and that the question of merit was seldom paramount in his 
mind. But one must remember that, as Carl Russell Fish said, ‘“The period from 
1845 to 1865 marks the apogee of the spoils system in America.” Lincoln un- 
hesitatingly accepted this system, and by making 1,195 removals from 1,520 of- 
fices, he achieved the most complete patronage sweep in our history. His attitude 
cannot be described as idealistic or forward-looking, but at the same time it must 
be recognized that this attitude represents less a personal policy than an accept- 
ance of a practice that was, like the cabinet itself, almost part of the constitu- 
tional system. For this reason, Lincoln and the Patronage is important not only 
for the insight it affords into the career of Lincoln, but also as an admirably 
explicit casebook of the workings of a major American institution. 

A few errors, apparently inadvertent, may be noted. John A. Gilmer was of 
North Carolina, not Kentucky (p. 186) ; the letter of “Seward to Chase” (p. 168, 
n. 14) should be Chase to Seward; the quotation on page 208 is not rendered 
vetbatim; Richard H. Dana is confused with Charles A. Dana in the index, 
though not in the text; and the title of Charles M. Knapp’s book (p. 354) 
should be New Jersey Politics during the Period of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. These, however, are negligible blemishes in an excellent volume. 


Yale University Davip M. PoTTER 


Defence and Prison Experiences of a Lincoln Conspirator; Statements and Auto- 
biographical Notes. By Samuel Bland Arnold. (Hattiesburg, Mississippi: 
The Book Farm, 1943. Pp. 133. $12.00.) 


Samuel Bland Arnold was one of those who, under the leadership of John 
Wilkes Booth, planned to kidnap Abraham Lincoln in March, 1865. When their 
scheme fell through, Arnold went to Old Point Comfort and there found work. 
Soon after Lincoln’s assassination, however, his connection with the abduction 
plot was discovered, and he was charged with complicity in the murder of the 
President. Found guilty, he was sent to Dry Tortugas Island under a sentence of 
life imprisonment. There he remained until 1869, when he was released by a 
presidential pardon. 

This is Arnold’s own story, printed from a manuscript in possession of the 
publisher, Charles F. Heartman. According to Mr. Heartman, it is a “first print- 
ing,” and consists of a statement and deposition made in December, 1867, at 
Dry Tortugas, and an autobiographical defence written in 1904. But comparison 
with Arnold’s recollections as published in the Baltimore American, December 
7-20, 1902, reveals a high degree of similarity. In the newspaper version spelling 
and grammar ate orthodox, there is less repetition, and many names have been de- 
leted; otherwise the two printings are identical. Mr. David Donald, graduate 
research assistant in history at the University of Illinois, who has made a detailed 
comparison of the two versions, summarizes his conclusions in the assertion that 
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between them are “surprisingly few differences, none of which ate of major im- 
portance.” 

This publication, therefore, would hardly seem to be the fresh discovery that 
its editor has proclaimed it. Moreover, all that Arnold wrote about the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln long ago became the common property of students of that grue- 
some subject. His account of his imprisonment at Dry Tortugas, however, is much 
less familiar, and possesses a certain grim fascination. Should any writer with a 
taste for human depravity ever undertake to write the story of the American 
Devil’s Island, he will find prime material in this slender volume. 

Mr. Heartman states that he was unwilling to have “this Document Hu- 
maine,’ as he calls it, “defiled by footnotes.” Reluctantly, because they interfered 
with the continuity, he pointed out errors in spelling by the insertion of several 
hundred sics. Had he covered orthographic peculiarities by a general statement 
to the effect that all original misspellings had been faithfully reproduced, and 
annotated the text fully, there would have been no more interruption of con- 
tinuity than there is now, and this reviewer, at least, would have been better 
satisfied. 


Illinois State Historical Library PauL M. ANGLE 


William Preston Johnston; A Transitional Figure of the Confederacy. By Arthur 
Marvin Shaw. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xvi, 299. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


William Preston Johnston is probably best known as the son and biographer 
of Albert Sidney Johnston; but his most valuable service was performed in the 
field of higher education. His work as an educator followed his service in the 
Confederate army on President Davis’ staff. Under Lee’s presidency at Washing- 
ton College he taught history and English literature as long as the great Confed- 
erate commander lived; and {ater he became president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity for a futile year or two, to be followed in 1884 by his election to the 
first presidency of the rising Tulane University. Here he made the chief contri- 
bution of his life. Untrammeled by precedent and aided by years of experience 
as an educator he had the rare opportunity of building up a university from its 
first beginnings—an opportunity, however, that also came to two of his Yale 
schoolmates, Andrew D. White at Cornell and Daniel C. Gilman at Johns Hop- 
kins. He early advocated those educational principles which have stood up under 
many subsequent attacks from both politicians and educational cranks. He in- 
sisted on sound scholarship against all retreats suggested by expediency; he be- 
lieved that in training teachers, knowledge came before methods, that it was 
foolish “to teach methods to people who know nothing else’’ (p. 183) ; and he 
set forth in an address at the University of Texas that eternal wisdom which it 
seems some will never learn, ‘that the less a legislature or an executive has to 
do with a university, the better for both” (p. 230). 
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As biographer of his father he wrote one of the best of the post-Civil War 
books about Confederate commanders, most of which aroused or kept going 
disputes over the conduct of battles or campaigns. Johnston’s book intensified the 
quarrel between Beauregard and the defenders of Albert Sidney Johnston re- 
garding the conduct of the Shiloh campaign. Johnston naturally upheld his 
father. 

Although Professor Shaw has not written a distinguished biography, he has 
produced a satisfactory one.-He writes with an affection not only for Johnston 
but also for his numerous family connections, which he brings fully into the 
story. In fact the first chapter is so involved with an array of kith and kin that 
the reader is left considerably confused as to who is who. A genealogical chart 
would have performed a wondrous service in clarifying the situation. Professor 
Shaw has done a thorough piece of research, during which he was fortunate in 
turning up a voluminous collection of Johnston manuscripts, now properly de- 
posited at Tulane University. This biography effectively portrays Johnston in 
both his public and his private life and adds a worth-while volume to the history 
of the South. 


University of Texas E. MERTON COULTER 


The History of Mary Baldwin College, 1842-1942. By Maty Watters. (Staunton, 
Virginia: Mary Baldwin College, 1942. Pp. 629. Illustrations, appendices. 
$3.50.) 


In this study Dr. Watters has traced the evolution of Mary Baldwin College 
from its founding as a typical female institute of the mid-nineteenth century to 
its recognition as an accredited four-year college. As the author points out in her 
foreword, she has described the development of a system of education not only 
in its courses of study and classroom procedure but also in its larger aspects as a 
pattern of living. That Dr. Watters has combed thoroughly the available sources, 
het 629 pages and numerous footnote references attest. In fact, her study is al- 
most a catalogue of those who have served Mary Baldwin and of the ideals and 
regulations which have governed its existence. 

Founded in 1842, in Staunton, Virginia, by Dr. Rufus William Bailey as 
Augusta Female Seminary, it is the oldest institution of higher learning for 
women in the Southern Presbyterian Church. Its aim, as stated by him, was “to 
give the pupil first a solid and useful education and then to supply that which 
is ornamental so far as may be required,”—a break from the older private acad- 
emy type of school. From 1842 until Dr. Bailey resigned the principalship in 
1849 the school grew rapidly. Then followed fifteen years of checkered existence 
with six different principals, among them Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, whose son 
was to become a wartime President of the United States. 
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The Seminary seemed destined to close its doors when in 1863 Miss Mary 
Julia Baldwin became its director. The affectionate designation, ‘Miss Baldwin’s 
School,” and the celebration of her birthday as Founder’s Day express her true 
significance in its history. She was a second founder. When she died in 1897 
after devoting thirty-four years to its advancement, it had borne her name for 
two years as Mary Baldwin Seminary. Under her direction its curriculum had 
been reorganized and expanded, and it had earned a nation-wide reputation. In 
the collegiate department, the course of study followed that of the University of 
Virginia, a fact indicative of Miss Baldwin’s progressive ideas concerning the 
education of women. 

The three decades following her death were years of transition for “het”’ 
school. Its major problem, complicated by numerous minor ones, was: Should 
the Seminary become a standard preparatory school and junior college combined, 
or a senior college? During these years, three individuals were especially re- 
sponsible for directing its course: Miss Weimar supervised curriculum organi- 
zation and standardization of junior college work; Miss Higgins carried forward 
these changes from junior to senior college level; Dr. Fraser, president of the 
trustees, was the leader in sanctioning an agreement surrendering control of the 
college to the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia in return for promised financial 
support and in the final decision in 1923 to make the school a four-year college. 
He served also as its first president. 

Since 1929 Mary Baldwin’s progress has resulted largely from the farsighted 
policies of its second president, Dr. L. Wilson Jarman. Under his administration 
the physical plant has been expanded, a sizeable endowment built up, and the 
organization brought into conformity with that usually found in colleges. In 
ideals and purposes, however, the Mary Baldwin of 1942 still carries forward 
the aims of Augusta Female Seminary: “to provide a Christian atmosphere of 
religious and intellectual sincerity, in which young women may be stimulated to 
seek in the realms of the physical, mental, and spiritual those intrinsic values 
which contribute to the fullness, richness, and wonder of life, and which will 
enable them to solve life’s problems with trained intellect and Christian cout- 
age. 
Dr. Watters has told the story of the development of an American college in 
minute detail; in too much detail for many readers. One wishes that some lists 
of names, subjects taught, units required, and similar information had been rele- 
gated to the footnotes. Her most readable sections concern student life and ac- 
tivities during the various petiods of the existence of the school. Because of the 
problems facing colleges today as they endeavor to fit themselves into the pattern 
of the world of 1943, this study is especially significant. It points out how one 
school survived the changes of a century, made the necessary adjustments, and 
emerged a leader among the institutions of its type. 


” 


Nashville, Tennessee LeoTa S. DrIvER 
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John Bach McMaster; American Historian. By Eric F. Goldman. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 194. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography. $2.00.) 


Professor McMaster was one of the poorest teachers this reviewer ever had. 
I hasten to add that I sat in Professor McMastet’s last undergraduate class, and 
by that time he had lost all interest in instructing even the front row of the class. 
After his retirement, however, it was my privilege to hear him talk informally 
several times at the Franklin Inn Club, and in these discussions he told more 
about himself and his “History” than most of his colleagues had learned in years 
of association. 

Thus it was in these graduate meetings that I learned something of the various 
phases of McMaster’s career: City College, Winchester, Princeton, Wyoming, and 
Philadelphia. All this is related at length in Dr. Goldman’s excellently annotated 
biographical sketch. McMaster, according to his own recital, was tremendously 
impressed by his western travels. After obtaining a panorama of the spread of 
the American people, he returned to Princeton eager to get something of all 
these places and all these people into his “History.” 

McMaster was one of the last of our literary historians. He consciously fol- 
lowed Macaulay in his writings, and his effort to interpret history more broadly 
than Bancroft and his contemporaries had done was influenced by the same 
writer. Dr. Goldman observes that McMaster can hardly be called an impartial 
historian, that he was careless about plagiarism, and that he was not rigorous 
in his methodology. One supposes it fair to say that if McMaster were publish- 
ing his first volume today it would probably be severely criticized by the his- 
torical fraternity for its methodological inaccuracies. Perhaps this is nothing 
more than the measure of historical scholarship separating two generations. The 
task he had set himself of writing an exhaustive history of the American people 
from 1789 to 1861 was too gigantic in scope to satisfy exacting scholarly re- 
quirements. 

Absent in his volumes is the meticulous scholarship of an Andrews; missing 
also is the pressing concern with ideas of an interpreter such as Beard. Mc- 
Master wanted to write a full-dress history of the American people, and this he 
did in eight volumes between the years 1883 and 1913. The first volume was 
amazingly well received, and an audience for the Jater volumes was assuted. His 
text books reached several million students, and perhaps as a consequence, a 
place for the teaching of American history in the elementary and secondary 
schools was assured. 

McMastet’s ‘History’ not only emancipated the writing of American history 
from a purely political mold, but also shifted its focus away from New England. 
With all his prejudices McMaster was a national historian. In spite of just criti- 
cism of his use of materials, McMaster, in his quest for facts, made free use of 
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newspapers and other types of sources not commonly consulted at that time. 
One should never forget that he toiled for thirty years among the self-righteous 
Republicans of fin de siécle, Victorian Philadelphia. Much of his thinking was 
dominated by that environment, and indeed may be regarded as a prime exhibit 
of the climate of opinion of that age. Nevertheless, John Bach McMaster in 
American historiography represents a break with the past, and Dr. Goldman 
has sympathetically and capably evaluated his place in its development. 


College of William and Mary JOHN E. POMFRET 


John Sharp Williams: Planter-Statesman of the Deep South. By George Coleman 
Osborn. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 501. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


John Sharp Williams is an excellent subject for a biography, for he was a 
rare combination of real worth and colorful personality. During the thirty years 
he represented the state of Mississippi in Congress he became leader of the 
Democratic minority in the lower house, an influential senator, and a friend of 
President Wilson. He gained a much wider reputation than most members of 
Congress because of his large influence over congressional and party policy and 
because newspaper men liked to spice their accounts of legislative routine with 
Williams’ stories of Negroes, eels, and mules or with descriptions of his ap- 
pearance and mannerisms. Even tariff debates could be enlivened by recounting 
his parable of “‘The Great Banana Industry.” Hence, Williams’ name frequently 
appeared in the newspapers and magazines of his day. Furthermore, he was a 
favorite congressman of scholars because he was a learned man, he had a po- 
litical philosophy that gave maturity and consistency to his political actions, and 
he could speak and write lucidly about this philosophy. 


Dr. Osborn found a sufficient body of source material about Williams and, 
for all practical purposes, an open field. The only other attempt at a book-length 
biography is Harris Dickson’s An Old-Fashioned Senator: A Story-Biography 
of John Sharp Williams (New York, 1925), but it is too inadequate and too 
full of mistakes to give serious competition. The most important single source 
of information was the collection of some 25,000 Williams papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress most of which were written while he was in the Senate. 
Williams burned the papers accumulated while he was in the House. Besides 
using manuscript and printed sources, Osborn communicated with some of 
Williams’ associates and had several conversations with the Senator. 

Generally speaking, the book is worthy of its subject. Its tone is just, and 
there is no attempt to gloss over such foibles and inconsistencies as appeared in 
Williams’ career. The material has been put together in an orderly, workmanlike 
manner; and if interpretation is seldom brilliant and in fact is somewhat scant, 
neither is it strained nor unreasonable. The printing and editorial work are up 
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to the high standard of excellence that Dean W. H. Stephenson and Dr. F. C. 
Cole have maintained in this Southern Biography Series. 

The reviewer would like to have found a systematic treatment of Williams’ 
political philosophy, but neither the chapter titles, index entries, nor the text 
indicate that the author attached much importance to this subject. Williams, 
however, wrote and spoke about it more than once, and he seems to have made 
a conscious effort to chart his course in respect to major issues by reference to 
his fundamental beliefs about the nature of man and of government. Some- 
times he referred to himself as a Jeffersonian Democrat, and Osborn speaks of 
him as such; but he does not attempt to explain what those words meant to 
Williams or to compare his actions with his theories. If one wishes more light 
on Williams’ political philosophy he must supplement this biography with 
Williams’ Thomas Jefferson: His Permanent Influence on American Institutions 
(New York, 1913), and with certain of his articles, especially “Federal Usur- 
pations,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia), XXXII (1908), 185-211; and “Control of Corporations, Per- 
sons and Firms Engaged in Interstate Commerce,” #bid., XLII (1912), 310-30. 

There is a distinct timeliness about this book. Williams brought his public 
life to a close in years much like the present ones, and some of the things that 
he said and wrote about the war that was raging and about the attempts to give 
permanence to the peace that followed are valid today. Several of his statements 
sound like testaments of wisdom from his generation to ours. Deeply disap- 
pointed over the refusal of the Senate to accept the League of Nations, he wrote 
to Joseph P. Tumulty on November 22, 1919: “in the wisdom of God it will be 
necessary, disastrously necessary, that another great war occur to teach the 
American people and their representatives in the Senate the plain common sense 
doctrine that two-thirds of every statesman’s mind and efforts might very well 
be devoted to instituting and maintaining peace, and that in order to institute 
and maintain it, some sacrifices of local sovereignty are absolutely necessary.” 


Duke University CHARLES S, SYDNOR 


Tenants of the Almighty. By Arthur F. Raper. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 403. Illustrations, appendices. $3.50.) 


Dr. Raper has studied southern farm tenancy and related rural problems as a 
graduate student, as a researcher for the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 
and as a social scientist with the United States Department of Agriculture. His 
writings on the subject include several books and numerous articles. Tenants of 
the Almighty is a continuation and expansion of part of his Preface to Peasantry 
(1936), as both books deal with the same part of Georgia. The later work is of 
a more popular type and is more profusely illustrated, thanks to the available 
and excellent photographs of the Farm Security Administration. It is, further- 
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more, balanced with more local historical data well presented, and thus reflects 
more objectivity with less crusading emphasis. In fact, it is worth reading as a 
good social history of Greene County, Georgia. It recreates much of the county's 
past, going gack to the Indians. 

The present work gives a sympathetic account of activities of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and other government agencies in Greene County during 
the past few years; and this account is at first hand, since the author has done 
field work in the county. More and better government work has been done in 
the whole social sphere in this county than has been done or could have been 
done for all or even a large number of the cotton belt counties. And yet the 
county is not out of the woods. The facts speak for themselves and show con- 
vincingly that, whatever the internal scheme or effort, a county, like a nation, 
is dependent on trends, policies, and forces beyond its borders. This is due, as 
Raper says, to our “smaller rounder world.” 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nixon 


The Arkansas Plantation, 1920-1942. By Donald Crichton Alexander. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 118. Bibliography. $1.00.) 


The Arkansas Plantation is an authentic picture of the agricultural scene as it 
has developed in the delta country since the first World War. It is somewhat 
more than a picturization of delta farming in that it deals with many of the 
problems of farmers outside that area. The author has stated and evaluated the 
complex factors of large scale agricultural operations over twenty-odd years of 
adjustment to bewildering mechanical and economic changes. The book carries 
ample evidences of thorough study, sound analysis, and objectivity of judgment. 
Through the fog of sorry politics, rotten economic theories, and baffling prac- 
ticalities of agriculture the author has made his way cautiously and has written 
a book which practical men as well as theorists can understand and enjoy. In 
fact a few hours in these pages will relieve the fatigue induced by the reading 
of bulletins by the experts, by reflection on the theories of job-holding bureau- 
crats, or by listening to the preachments of platform reformers of rural life. 

The essay, as its author modestly calls it, is in two parts. Part I (Chapters I- 
IV) is a survey of the national situation as it concerned agriculture in the period 
covered and Part II (Chapters V-VIII) is a detailed discussion of the particu- 
larities of the plantation itself. In Part I is the story of agriculture’s desperate 
plight through the years of normalcy and prosperity of Harding and Coolidge, 
and on through the bungling of the Hoover period, as the politico-agrarian jug- 
glers sought to resolve the farmers’ perplexities without disturbing the status quo 
of industry. under a mounting tariff or the intrenched interests of politicians 
who looked for salvation through the interplay of outmoded economic forces. 
From that background the reader follows the drift toward governmental inter- 
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vention of a new sort by way of the New Deal of Mr. Roosevelt’s agrarian re- 
deemets. The New Deal dispensation is set forth with clarity and objectivity. 

In Part II the plantation as understood by people who have knowledge and 
understanding thereof is treated in detail. The labor system on the plantation, 
the problems incident to mechanical progress, the planters’ credit resources, and 
the operations peculiar to making crops on the land instead of on the platform 
or in the air are stated and discussed with understanding not always found in 
books on southern agriculture. Here the author gives in detail and interrela- 
tionships the hard facts of plantation life too often overlooked by the uplifting 
writers. The essay deserves the recognition it received under the Frank Minor 
Patterson Fund at Yale University. If you read what the reviewer says, read the 
book. 


Hendrix College THomaSs S. STAPLES 


Historical News and Notices 


To the Members of the Southern Historical Association: 


The Executive Council of the Association, as has already been announced to 
you, voted by ballot for the second successive time against a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for this year. This decision, regretfully arrived at, had two reasons behind 
it: the compelling one being the continuing request of the Government that such 
meetings be suspended until the end of the War; the other, the belief of the 
Council that, even if there was no public responsibility involved, only a very 
small attendance could be counted on. 

The Council also voted not to hold any meeting itself. By postal ballot it 
authorized the continuance for 1944 of the existing arrangement with Vanderbilt 
University regarding the sponsorship of the Journal of Southern History. It fur- 
ther instructed the Committee on Nominations to prepare a slate of nominations 
for officers for 1944, including a Vice-President, a Secretaty-Treasurer, and two 
members of the Executive Council. 

May I take this opportunity to urge upon members of the Association that 
they lose no opportunity to secure new members. The War, the inability to hold 
meetings, and the break in our routine of life, all contribute to cause a loss of 
members. It is unnecessary to emphasize the importance of maintaining a full 
membership, and it is not unreasonable to ask that every member shall make a 
real effort to secure at least one addition to our ranks. If this is done, the mem- 
bership may readily be doubled. Such a result would be impressive testimony 
of our belief in the value of the Association. To preserve an organization that 
has had so successful a beginning, and to maintain it at full efficiency in a period 
such as the present would be a fine achievement, and the very possibility of doing 
so offers a challenge to each of us. 

I keenly regret that my tenure of the office to which you have been good enough 
to elevate me should furnish me no opportunity to render in person, face to face 
with you, the usual account of my stewardship, exercised, it is true, as is practi- 
cally always the case, by our efficient Secretary, and, at the same time, to express 
my deep appreciation of the honor done me. 

I hope and J trust that an autumn may come when we shall resume our happy 
custom of annual greeting and forgathering while we discuss some period past 


which was relatively peaceful. 
J. G. pE RouLHAC HAMILTON 
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PERSONAL 


Among the new appointments to positions in southern colleges and univer- 
sities are the following: Joseph H. Parks, formerly of Memphis State College, 
to be associate professor of history at Birmingham-Southern College; Duvon C. 
Corbitt, formerly of Candler College, Havana, Cuba, to be professor of history 
at Columbia College; G. Leighton LaFuze, formerly of John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity, to teach history in the war training program at the University of Florida; 
Raymond Plath, formerly of Herzl Junior College, Chicago, to be assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Louisiana State University; A. Elizabeth Taylor, a doctoral 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, to be instructor in history at Texas State 
College for Women; Wilfred B. Yearns, a graduate student at the University of 
North Carolina, to be instructor in history at North Carolina State College; 
Frank Freidel, formerly of Shurtleff College, to be instructor in history at the 
University of Maryland; George C. Osborn, formerly of Bob Jones. College, 
to be acting assistant professor of history at the University of Mississippi. 


Edwin A. Davis, head of the department of archives at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is on leave of absence for the year 1943-1944. He will spend the year in 
Mexico where he will study Mexican archives administration and bibliography. 
Miss Beatrice Carlton has been named acting head of the department for the 
petiod of his absence. 


Jennings B. Sanders, formerly head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Tennesee and more recently in military service, has been appointed 
president of the Memphis State College, at Memphis, Tennessee. He began his 
new duties immediately following his appointment in August. 


John E. McGee, professor of history at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, is 
on leave of absence for the fall term. His place is being filled by John Nathan 
Cravens, a graduate assistant at the University of Texas. 


Fred H. Harrington, professor of history at the University of Arkansas, has 
been named managing editor of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly, to succeed 
the late David Y. Thomas. 


Charles McLean Andrews, professor of history at Yale University from 1910 
until his retirement in 1933 and an outstanding authority on American colonial 
history, died in New Haven on September 9 at the age of eighty. Before going 
to Yale he had taught at Bryn Mawr College and at Johns Hopkins University. 
Although his major interests were centered primarily in the development of the 
New England colonies, his comprehensive study of political institutions and 
colonial folkways led him into a consideration of the Southern as well as the 
New England and Middle colonies. His four-volume Colonial Period of Ameri- 
can History (1934-1938) includes a careful analysis of the founding and early 
development of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. In collaboration with 
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his wife he also edited Journal of a Lady of Quality (1921, 1934), which deals 
with the trips of Janet Schaw, of Scotland, through the West Indies and the 
Carolina country on the eve of the American Revolution. He was president of 
the American Historical Association in 1925 and was an active member of many 
historical societies both in this country and abroad. 


HisTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Tennessee Historical Commission has recently filled two vacancies in its 
membership by the election of Stanley F. Horn, of Nashville, and Judge John W. 
Green, of Knoxville, to serve on that body. The Commission is undertaking to 
promote the writing and publication of the history of as many as possible of 
the counties of the state as part of a program to commemorate the sesquicen- 
tennial of Tennessee’s admission to statehood. 


The Tallahassee Historical Society has recently elected the following officers 
for 1943-1944: Daisy Parker, president; Dorothy Dodd, vice-president; Rosa- 
lind Parker, secretary; Mrs. Harry Graham, treasurer; Mark Boyd, Robert S. Cot- 
terill, and Guyte McCord, Sr., members of the board of directors. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society held its annual banquet meeting on the 
evening of October 8 at Knoxville. Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Tennessee State 
Librarian and Archivist, was the principal speaker, her subject being, ‘The First 
Century of Library History in Tennessee.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association is planning to hold its annual 
meeting in the spring of 1944 at St. Louis, the exact date to be announced later. 
Harold W. Bradley of Stanford University has been appointed chairman of the 
program committee and Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky repre- 
sents the southern region on the committee. This committee is especially anxious 
to receive suggestions with reference to the general character of the program or 
information respecting specific papers which may be available. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Resumption of editing and publication of the field notes of the WPA’s Amer- 
ican Imprints Inventory is announced by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
with aid of a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. The Society has named as a 
committee to supervise the project, Clarence S. Brigham, director of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society ; Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University ; R. W. 
G. Vail, librarian of the New York State Library; and Thomas W. Streeter, 
president of the Bibliographical Society of America, who will act as chairman. 
This committee has appointed Douglas C. McMurtrie, former national editor 
of the American Imprints Inventory, as editor-in-chief. The staff will work at 
the Newberry Library in quarters generously provided by that institution. The 
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project has the full co-operation of the Library of Congress, which owns the files 
of the American Imprints Inventory, now housed in the building of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison. 

The available field notes provide a record of books, pamphlets, and broad- 
sides printed in all states through 1876 and in eight western states through 
1890. Present emphasis in editing, however, will be on the earlier imprints of 
the several states. At a recent meeting of the supervisory committee in New York 
City, it was decided to complete first a bibliography of Rhode Island imprints 
through 1800, to be followed by bibliographies of South Carolina imprints 
through 1800, of Arkansas imprints through 1876, and of imprints of Montana 
and South Dakota through 1890. The lists edited by the project will be issued 
as printed cloth-bound volumes, and will be offered for subscription to individual 
volumes or to the series as a whole. The title of the publications will be Bibli- 
ography of American Imprints. The address of the project is 60 West Walton 
Place, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


The September report of the Union Catalog of Floridiana lists several hun- 
dred accession cards from the Florida State College for Women, the University 
of Virginia, and the Library of Congress. More than 350 cards relating to as 
many ships of various types connected with the St. Johns River since 1562 have 
been added by Professor A. J. Hanna. The Union Catalog of Floridiana is a 
library card index and location guide to printed and manuscript records of 
Florida. Located at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, it is a co-operative 
project in which librarians, historians, and others participate. Recent gifts for 
its support are listed from the National Society of Colonial Dames of America 
in the State of Florida and from the Daytona Beach branch of the National 


League of American Pen Women. 


The University of Kentucky has recently acquired a large collection of account 
books, business papers, and letter books covering the activities of the John P. 
Morton Company of Louisville from the 1850’s down to about 1935. This 
firm was one of the outstanding publishing houses in the South during the 
petiod immediately after the Civil War. 


The library of the University of Missouri has recently acquired the papers of 
Arthur M. Hyde, who was governor of Missouri from 1921 to 1925. Account 
books of the Gibson Mercantile Store of Blackwater, Missouri, covering the 
years 1871 to 1873, have also been added to the Western Americana collection 


of the University. 
The Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, recently acquired 
the last large group of Jefferson papers known to be still in private hands. Con- 


sisting of approximately 5,000 items and covering the years 1725-1850, it in- 
cludes sixty-odd Jefferson holograph letters and 375 letters to Jefferson. For the 
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most patt these are intimate and domestic in nature for they are the letters 
Jefferson’s daughters and grandchildren wrote to him while he was away from 
Monticello. 

To the Jefferson items a large and important group of Governor Wilson Cary 
Nicholas’ letters had been added; and these papers, plus the correspondence of 
at least two generations of descendants, make up the rest of the collection. 
There are twenty-five letters from John Taylor of Caroline to Governor Nich- 
olas, discussing politics of the day, 1806-1808; and there are many letters of 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Edmund Randolph, John Wayles Eppes, Richard 
Henry Lee, Albert Gallatin, James Madison, and others. 

The letters of Jane Nicholas and Thomas Jefferson Randolph and those of 
their children dominate the later period of the collection. They reveal much in 
the way of the nineteenth century Virginia social life. There is a group of 
letters from George Wythe Randolph, Secretary of War of the Confederacy, 
which contains, in addition to family letters, his copies of correspondence with 
Jefferson Davis and other Confederate leaders. Nicholas Trist, Joseph and Ellen 
Coolidge, and Sarah Nicholas Randolph also figure prominently in the col- 
lection. 


The outstanding collection of the papers of Booker T. Washington at the 
Tuskegee Institute has been presented in its entirety to the Library of Congress 
by the board of trustees of the Institute. This collection is generally regarded 
by scholars as perhaps the largest and most important source of information on 
the history of the Negro. It includes an estimated 180,000 pieces and will form 
one of the largest manuscript collections in the Library. When it has been classi- 
fied and indexed by the Library of Congress it is expected to shed much new 
light on the status of the Negro in politics during the thirty-year period from 
1885 to 1915. The papers also contain important information on the Washington 
family and the work of its vatious members in organizing and developing Tus- 
kegee Institute. 


Miss Mattie Burtchell of Norcross, Georgia, has presented to the Jacksonville 
(Florida) Historical Society portions of a manuscript on which her grandfather, 
John Lee Williams (1775-1856), was working at the time of his death. Wil- 
liams was one of the commissioners who selected the site of Tallahassee as the 
new capital of Florida in 1823. He was, perhaps, best known for his two publi- 
cations, View of West Florida (1827), and The Territory of Florida; or Sketches 
of the Topography, Civil, and Natural History of the Country (1837). 


Recent accessions of the North Carolina State Department of Archives and 
History include seventeen photocopies of maps of North Carolina and adjacent 
regions, 1647-1844; the petsonal letters of William Bailey Clement, Confed- 
erate officer, 1858-1868; records of the North Carolina Press Association, 1942- 
1943; miscellaneous business papers of John R. Huss of Gastonia, 1860-1900; 
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a typescript list of births and deaths recorded in the Greensboro Patriot, 1826- 
1899; the John Alexander Robeson Collection, 1734-1941, including Revolu- 
tionary materials and genealogical data; and nine scrapbooks from the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Raleigh. 


The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, after com- 
pleting its fiftieth volume, will begin in Januaty, 1944, a new series with a wid- 
ened field of interest and a changed title—The William and Mary Quarterly, A 
Journal of Early American History, Institutions, and Culture. The following 
Board of Editors has been chosen: Thomas P. Abernethy, University of Vir- 
ginia; Randolph G. Adams, Clements Library; Julian P. Boyd, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Hunter D, Farish, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated; Leonard W. 
Labaree, Yale University; Curtis P. Nettels, University of Wisconsin; Stanley 
M. Pargellis, The Newberry Library; John E. Pomfret, College of William and 
Mary; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Princeton University ; Louis B. Wright, Henry E. Huntington Library. Richard L. 
Morton, College of William and Mary, will become the Managing Editor, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Earl G. Swem, who will retire from the editorship after twenty- 
three years of service. 


The Journal of Negro Education, Summer, 1943 (Vol. XII, No. 3), desig- 
nated as The Yearbook Number, is devoted to a symposium on ‘The American 
Negro in World War I and World War II.” The subject is handled under three 
broad headings. Part 1, consisting of eleven articles, deals with ‘The Negro in 
the United States Armed Forces in World Wars I and II”; Part 2 presents four- 
teen articles on “The Negro on the Home Front in World Wars I and II’; and 
Part 3 contains five articles on ‘The Negro in Post-War Reconstruction in World 
Wars I and II.” A list of selected references includes 186 titles, classified under 
two general categories: “Books and Pamphlets,” and ‘Periodical References.” 


“Broadcasting History: The Story of the Story Behind the Headlines,” by 
Evelyn Plummer Read, has been published as a bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History (Vol. I, No. 7). It discusses the development 
of the use of the radio for the dissemination of historical information, with 
special attention to the work of the radio committee of the American Historical 


Association. 


The National Archives has recently published as its Bulletin No. 5 ‘The 
Repair and Preservation of Records,” by Adelaide E. Minogue, who is acting 
chief of the Division of Repair and Preservation in the National Archives or- 
ganization. The paper deals with such topics as preservation of paper records ; 
repair of loose papers; preservation of bindings, seals, and parchments; and 
problems of handling, boxing, and shelving records. It contains an enormous 
amount of technical information which should be of value to every archivist 
and librarian in the country. 
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Along Petersburg Streets: Historical Sites and Buildings of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, by Edward A. Wyatt IV (Richmond: The Dietz Printing Company, 1943, 
pp. 95), presents an informal account of the sites and buildings in or near 
Petersburg upon which historical events and the passing of the years have con- 
ferred some special significance. The booklet should be especially interesting to 
the residents of Petersburg and to tourists. 


The Illinois State Historical Society has recently issued a volume of Papers in 
Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1941 (Springfield, 1943, pp. ix, 
205). Among the contents is an article entitled “Illinois Monuments on Civil 
War Battlefields,” by Don Russell, which describes and presents illustrations of 
monuments erected by the state of Illinois in those southern states in which 
Illinois troops served during the war. Another suggestive study, which might 
well serve as a guide to other states, is “A Handbook of Illinois History,” by 
Paul M. Angle and Richard L. Beyer. This presents a brief outline of historical 
developments in Illinois in their relation to the important phases of American 
history and gives good working bibliographies for the guidance of the student 
in each of these phases. 


Joseph Schafer: Student of Agriculture, published by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin (Madison, 1942, pp. x, 67), is a collection of papers on the 
life and work of the man who was superintendent of the Society from 1920 until 
his death in 1941, and whose contributions to the history of agriculture both in 
his state and in the nation are of outstanding importance. In a paper entitled 
“Joseph Schafer, The Historian,” Louise Phelps Kellogg discusses the scope 
and character of his work; and in ‘Joseph Schafer, ‘The Man,” Clarence B. 
Lester presents a sympathetic appreciation of his character. The last thirty-six 
pages of the publication consist of a complete bibliography of Schafer’s writings, 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards and Thomas J. Mayock, and arranged in chron- 
ological order. In no other way, perhaps, could an adequate conception of his 
contribution to historical scholarship be more effectively presented and this 
publication is a fitting tribute to his career. 


Edgar Gardner Murphy, From Records and Memories (New York: Printed 
for the Author, 1943, pp. 120), by Maude King Murphy, presents a sympathetic 
survey of the life and work of a man whose interest in the South was manifested 
through his career as an Episcopal minister, his activity in behalf of child labor 
legislation, and his work as secretary of the Southern Education Board. 


The Chapman Family: A Study in the Social Development of Central West 
Virginia (Tulsa, Oklahoma: Mid-West Printing Company, 1942, pp. xv, 290), 
by Berlin B.,Chapman, is the history of a more or less typical American family 
from its pioneering experiences on the frontier of the 1830’s down to the second 
quarter of the twentieth century, in which the emphasis is rather evenly divided 
between genealogy and achievement. 
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The fourth edition of George W. Bagby’s The Old Virginia Gentleman and 
Other Sketches, edited and arranged by his daughter, Ellen M. Bagby, 
has recently been published by the Dietz Press of Richmond (1943, pp. xxix, 
308). Included in this edition are all the sketches which appeared in earlier 
editions, and to them has been added the address entitled ‘‘The Southern Fool— 
A Tough Subject Treated in a Tender Way,” which Bagby delivered before the 
South Carolina Press Association in Charleston in 1877. Included also are 
Thomas Nelson Page’s preface to the 1910 edition and Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s introduction to the 1938 edition. Bagby’s stories and lectures are presented 
here without editorial trimmings, and a bibliography of his writings, including 
an incomplete list of the newspapers and magazines for which he wrote, has been 
added. 


McMurtrie Imprints (Hattiesburg, Mississippi: The Book Farm, 1942, pp. 
55), is ‘a bibliography of separately printed writings by Douglas C. McMur- 
trie on printing and its history in the United States and elsewhere, on typography 
and printing practice, on type design and typefounding, on bibliographical prac- 
tice, and on a variety of historical subjects,” with an appraisal of McMurtrie’s 
work by Charles F. Heartman. The inclusion of 499 titles, ranging from one- 
page imprints to large octavo volumes, for the period from 1917 to 1942 te- 
flects a remarkable productivity, especially in view of the fact that Mr. McMuttrie 
has not only carried on a successful business throughout those years but has also 
given generously of his time and energy in the promotion of both national and 
local bibliographical programs. 


“The Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” 
by Fulmer Mood, originally published in the Transactions of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts (Vol. XXXIX, pp. 283-352), and recently re-issued as a 
brochure, is a discerning analysis of the personal and environmental factors 
which influenced Professor Turner’s intellectual development. It considers the 
men under whom he studied and those with whom he was most closely asso- 
ciated in the course of his professional career and shows the relationship between 
his interests and theirs at various stages of his work; and in doing so it provides 
a more adequate basis for understanding Turner’s reluctance to consider his 
research as completed or his conclusions as final for any topic on which he might 
be working. 


The United States, 1865-1900 (Fremont, Ohio, 1943, pp. ix, 177), edited 
by Curtis W. Garrison and published by the Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation, is the first of a projected series of annual volumes designed 
to present “a survey of current literature, with abstracts of unpublished disserta- 
tions,” dealing with all aspects of the period with which the major interest of 
the Foundation is concerned. This volume covers the relevant books and period- 
ical material published during the year from September, 1941, to August, 1942, 
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giving a brief note on each item for the purpose of indicating any new contri- 
bution which it makes rather than of presenting a critical review. The atrange- 
ment of these notes under such broad headings as political and social, economic, 
intellectual, literature and art, religion, regional and state, and local and anti- 
quarian suggests the comprehensiveness of the coverage. Although a large 
number of the “critiques” were prepared by members of the staff, many were 
also done by other competent scholars, and it is the hope of the editor that the 
latter method may be used more extensively in future volumes. 

By no means the least important feature of this survey is the inclusion of ab- 
stracts of forty-five doctoral dissertations and the titles of thirteen others accepted 
in American universities in 1942, and as yet unpublished. This part of the pro- 
gram was inaugurated by the Foundation in its Fourth Annual Report (1942), 
and the earlier titles included in that report are incorporated into the list pub- 
lished in this volume (pp. 165-68). We are made painfully aware of the effect 
of the war on the progress of graduate study and research by the editor’s state- 
ment (p. 111) that “Many of the men sent in their abstracts from camps and 
posts where they were stationed. Some could not be reached.” It is not difficult 
to agree with his prediction that “there will be a sad drop in 1943.” For this 
reason alone an outstanding service is being performed for those men whose call 
to military duty has prevented them from publishing the results of their work, 
and at the same time the field of historical scholarship is being helped by this 
clue to unpublished materials that might otherwise be buried until after the war. 

The project as a whole is well conceived and well executed and its continuation 
will establish it as an invaluable bibliographical guide for all persons interested 
in this period of American history and American life. One cannot refrain from 
expressing a wish that the same thing might be done for other petiods of our 
past. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Literary Culture in Eighteenth Century Maryland, 1700-1776,” by Joseph T. 
Wheeler, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September) . 

“Politics in Maryland during the Civil War,” by Charles B. Clark, ibid. 

“Maryland’s First Warship,” by Hamilton Owens, ibid. 

“The Semi-centennial of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography,” by 
Clayton Torrence, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(July). 

“Some New Letters of Walter Savage Landor,” by Jay B. Hubbell, 7did. 

“The Colonial Churches of Prince George and Dinwiddie Counties, Virginia,” 
by George C. Mason, in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine (July). 

“The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia,” continued, by John C. Pearson, 
ibid. 
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“The Jamestown “Virginiad’ of 1807,” by J. Luther Kibler, in Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Life of Brigadier General John McCausland,” by James Earl Brown, in West 
Virginia History (July). 

“Leonidas Lafayette Polk and the North Carolina Department of Agriculture,” 
continued, by Stuart Noblin, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(July). 

“Slaves Virtually Free in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” by John Hope Franklin, 
in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“Bentonville—The Last Battle of Johnston and Sherman,” by Robert W. Barn- 
well, Sr., in the Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association 
(1943). 

“Some Undeveloped Phases of Tennessee History,” by William C. Binkley, in 
the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (1943). 

“Andrew Jackson: Planter,” by Arda Walker, zbid. 

“Chattanooga, Tennessee: Its Economic History in the Years Immediately Fol- 
lowing Appomattox,” by James W. Livingood, ibid. 

“The East Tennessee Republicans as a Minority Party, 1870-1896,” by Verton 
M. Queener, ibid. 

“Mr. Justice Sanford,” by Allen E. Ragan, sbid.” 

“A Short History of the Woman Suffrage Movement in Tennessee,” by A. 
Elizabeth Taylor, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“A Nashville Musical Decade, 1830-1840,” by Kenneth Rose, bid. 

“The Tennessee State Flag,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, ibid. 

“William Strickland,” by Agnes Addison, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography (July). 

“Kentucky’s Influence upon Indiana in the Crisis of 1861,” by Kenneth M. 
Stampp, in the Indiana Magazine of History (September). 

“Delia Webster and Calvin Fairbank—Underground Railroad Agents,” by J. 
Winston Coleman, Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“Steamboats at Louisville and on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers,” by Arthur 
E. Hopkins, ibid. 

“Concerning a Recently Published Supplemental Check List of Kentucky Im- 
prints, 1788-1820,” by Douglas C. McMurtttie, zb7d. 

“A Sketch and Bibliography of the Kentucky Historical Society, 1836-1943,” by 
Willard Rouse Jillson, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society (July). 

“Agitation for Agricultural Improvement in Central Missouri Newspapers Prior 
to the Civil War,” by George F. Lemmer, in the Méssourt Historical Review 


(July). 
“Walt Whitman Visits St. Louis, 1879,” by Robert R. Hubach, zbid. 


“Portrait of a Pioneer Physician,” by Pierre R. Porter, bid. 
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“The Contest over Slavery between Illinois and Missouri,” by W. Sherman 
Savage, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“The Early Agricultural Fairs of Missouri,” by George F. Lemmer, in Agricul- 
tural History (July). 

“Early-Day Railroad Building Operations in Western Oklahoma,” by Homer S. 
Chambers, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (June). 

“General John Joseph Coppinger, Commandant, Fort Gibson,” by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Leroy Long—Teacher of Medicine,” continued, by Basil A. Hayes, ibid. 


“Dissolution of the Osage Reservation,” continued, by Berlin B. Chapman, bid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS OF THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Calvert-Stier Correspondence,” continued, edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr., 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Light on the Family of Governor Josias Fendall,” contributed by Nannie Ball 
Nimmo and William B. Marye, ibid. 

“A Catalogue of the Principal Publications of the Virginia Historical Society, 
1833-1943,” in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“The Burning of the Richmond Theatre, 1811,” ibid. 

“Library of the Rev. Thomas Teackle,” contributed by Anne Floyd Upshur and 
Ralph T. Whitelaw, in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine (July). 

“Reminiscences of a Childhood Spent at Hayfield Plantation near Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, during the Civil War,” by Fannie L. G. Adams, ibid. 

“Cannons of a School, 1790,” contributed by Mrs. Charles E. Davis, ‘bid. 

“A Courting Expedition to Washington, 1830,” contributed by William D. 
Hoyt, Jr., ibid. 

“Records of Warwick County, Virginia,’ contributed by Mrs. William Mont- 
gomery Sweeny, in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(July). 

“A Doctor's Reminiscences of Albemarle County,’’ by Halstead S. Hedges, in 
the Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society (1942-1943). 
“Recollections of Judge R. T. W. Duke, Jr.,” edited by Helen R. Duke, ibid. 
“Socrates Maupin’s Journal as Chairman of the Faculty, University of Virginia, 

1861-1864,” ibid. 

“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, edited by Ross B. 
Johnston, in West Virginia History (July, October). 

“The Clarksburg Educational Convention of September 8-9, 1841,” edited by 
Charles H. Ambler, #bid. (October). 

“Electioneering 1802 Style,’ edited by Fletcher M. Green, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (July). 
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“An Italian Account of Cherokee Uprisings at Fort Loudoun and Fort Prince 
George, 1760-1761,” edited by M. de Filipis, ibid. 

“Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina, Part IX, Letters to Benjamin 
Franklin Butler,” continued, edited by James A. Padgett, ibid. 

‘Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 
west, 1783-1800,” continued, edited by D. C. and Roberta Corbitt, in the 
East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (1943). 

“Excerpts from the Diary of a Tennessean at the Court of the Tsar, 1818-1820,” 
edited by Weymouth T. Jordan, zbid. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 1942,” compiled by Martha L. Ellison, zbid. 

“Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of Henry 
Hollingsworth,” concluded, edited by Stanley F. Horn, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (September) . 

“Writings on Tennessee Counties,” compiled by Laura E. Luttrell and Pollyanna 
Creekmore, zbid. 

“Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1807,” continued, 
compiled by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 

“Memoir of Lexington and Its Vicinity,” by William Leavy, continued, edited 
by Nina Visscher, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
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“Business and Life in St. Louis, Missouri, 1847-1848, as Revealed in Letters 
of North Carolina Immigrants,” edited by Lewis E. Atherton, in the Mis- 
souri Historical Review (July). 

“The Diary of Sue McBeth: A Missionary to the Choctaws, 1860-1861,” edited 
by Anna Lewis, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (June). 
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Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association (1943). 

“The Republican Society of Charleston,” by Eugene P. Link, 27d. 

“Planters from the Low-Country and Their Summer Travels,” by Lawrence F; 
Brewster, ibid. 

‘Some Nineteenth Century South Carolina Imprints,” continued, by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
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“Fort Frederica and the Battle of Bloody Marsh,’ by Margaret Davis Cate, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Enigma of William Drayton,” by Charles L. Mowat, in the Florida His- 
torical Quarterly (July). 

“The Florida Census of 1825,” by Dorothy Dodd, idid. 

“Highlights of the Alabama Conference,” by Norman McLeod, in the Alabama 
Historical Quarterly (Summer). 
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“Chief Justice Abraham Joseph Walker,” by Lucien D. Gardner, ibid. 

“A Note on P. Joseph Forster, Pioneer Alabama Printer,” by Douglas C. Mc- 
Muttrie, 257d. 

“St. Mark’s Catholic Church,” by Marion Tortomase, ibid. 

““Private John’ Allen: A Humorist in Politics,’ by Loren D. Reid, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (July). 

“Diseases and Doctors in Monroe County, 1820-1935,” by W. A. Evans, sbid. 

“The Arkansas Post of Louisiana: French Domination,” by Stanley Faye, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Colonial Forts of Louisiana,” by H. Mortimer Favrot, zbid. 

“Louisiana Anticipates Spain’s Recognition of the Independence of the United 
States,” by J. Horace Nunemaker, bid. 

“Sarah Bernhardt in New Orleans,’’ by John Smith Kendall, bid. 

“Establishing the Texas Court of Appeals,’ by D. W. Ogletree, in the South- 
Western Historical Quarterly (July). 

“The ‘Rigging’ of a Texan,” by W. Herbert Dunton, iid. 

“Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran,” continued, by Ohland Morton, 
ibid. 
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“Wills of South Carolina Huguenots,” edited by Katharine B. Mazyck, in the 
Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina (1943). 

“The Memoirs of Frederick Augustus Porcher,” continued, edited by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine (July). 

“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,” con- 
tinued, contributed by Elizabeth H. Jervey, zbid. 

“Journal of General Peter Horry,” continued, sbid. 

“Abstracts from Records of Court of Ordinary, 1764-1771,” continued, con- 
tributed by Elizabeth H. Jetvey, ibid. 

“Civil War Letters of Robert W. Banks: Atlanta Campaign,” edited by George 
C. Osborn, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Journal of Mrs. Governor John Gayle,” in the Alabama Historical Quarterly 
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“Other Days: An Account of Plantation Life on Chunnennuggee Ridge before 
the War between the States,” concluded, by Eliza Kendrick Walker, ibid. 

“Old Practice in Medicine,” ibid. 

“Civil War Letters of Robert W. Banks [Mississippi Campaign, 1862},” edited 
by George C. Osborn, in the Journal of Mississippi History (July). 

“Louisiana in the Spanish-American War, 1898-1899, as Recorded by Colonel 
Elmer Ellsworth Wood, Commander of the Second Regiment of Louisiana 
Volunteer Infantry,” edited by Walter Prichard, in the Louisiana Historical 


Quarterly (July). 
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“Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, LX XVII, February, 1785,” 
continued, by Laura L. Porteous, with marginal notes by Walter Prichard, 
ibid. 

“Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814,” continued, 
edited by Julia Kathryn Garrett, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


(July). 
“Check List of Texas Imprints,” edited by E. W. Winkler, bid. 
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Valley Historical Review (September). 

“‘Jefferson’s Influence Abroad,’’ by Gilbert Chinard, ibid. 

“The Religious Ideas of Thomas Jefferson,” by George H. Knoles, ibid. 
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W. Turner, 262d. 
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